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The Present Crisis in Trade-Union Morals. 


Following are extracts from an article by Jane 
Addams, appearing in the North American Review: 

In spite of the fact that sympathy for trade unions 
never rose so high in America as during the long 
anthracite coal strike, the past two years afford un- 
doubted evidence of a reaction against the cause of 
organized labor. The evidence may be cited in the 
increased number of employers’ associations, some 
of which, in spite of carefully worded constitutions, 
are making direct war not only upon the practices 
of trade unions, but upon their very existence; in 
the acute exasperation exhibited by many manufac- 
turers who were previously, at least, in a state of 
friendly neutrality; in the oft-repeated assertion that 
it is impossible to extend business operations in the 
present state of the labor market; in the recognition 
of the non-union man as the “modern hero,” and of 
his sufferings as those of a martyr; in the practice of 
the newspapers to state at great length the acts of 
trade union lawlessness, and to make but terse re- 
ports to their renewal of contracts and other legiti- 
mate actions; and that which is, perhaps, the most 
significant, the increasing confusion of mind on the 
part of the public, which tends to make trade unions 
directly responsible for many of the difficulties inhe- 
rent in the factory system itself. 


It i8 always difficult to judge a contemporaneous 
movement with any degree of fairness, and it is 
perennially perplexing to distinguish what is merely 
adventitious and temporary from that which repre- 
sents essential and permanent tendencies. This dis- 
crimination is made ten-fold more difficult when a 
movement exhibits various stages of development 
simultaneously, when several historic phases are 
going on at the same time; and yet every historic 
movement toward democracy, which constantly 
gathers to itself large bodies of raw recruits while 
the older groups are moving on, presents this peculiar 
phenomenon. In the case of trade unions, certain 
groups are marked by lawlessness and disorder, 
others by most decorous business methods, and still 
others are fairly decadent in their desire for monopo- 
listic control. It is a long cry from the Chartists of 
1839, burning hayricks, to John Burns of 1902, plead- 
ing in the House of Commons with well reasoned 
eloquence for an extension of the workingmen’s fran- 
chise; and yet they are both manifestations of the 
same movement toward universal suffrage, and show 
no greater difference than that between the Chicago 
teamsters, who were blocking commerce and almost 
barricading the streets, and John Mitchell, who at 
the same moment made his well-considered statement 
that he would rather lose the coal strike, with all 
that the loss implied, than to gain it at the cost of 
violence. Students of industrial history will point 
out the sequence and development of the political 
movement from the Chartist to the Independent 
Labor Party; and yet they give no help to our be- 
wildered minds when we would fain discover some 
order or sequence between the widely separated 
events of the contemporaneous labor movement. 

We must first get down to the question, in what 
does “the inevitably destined rise of the men of 
labor” consist? What are we trying to solve in this 
“most hazardous problem of the age?” 
in the labor movement to come, as we are told prog- 
ress comes in the non-moral world, by the blind, 
brute struggle of individual interests; or is it to 


Is progress 


come, as its earlier leaders believed, through the 


operation of the human will? Is it a moral phenom- 
enon which must depend upon educators and apos- 
tles; or is it merely a conflict of opposing rights 
which may legitimately use coercion? The question 
from the very nature of the case, is confusing; for, 
of necessity, the labor movement has perfectly legiti- 
mate economic and business aspects, which loom 
large and easily overshadow the ethical. We would 
all agree that only when men have education, a 
margin of leisure, and a decent home, can they find 
room to develop the moral life; before that, there are 
too many chances that it will be crushed out by 
ignorance, by blinding weariness and by indecency. 
But the danger lies in the conviction that these ad- 
vantages are to be secured by any means moral or 
unmoral, and in holding them paramount to the 
inner life which they are supposed to nourish. The 
labor movement is confronted by that inevitable 
problem which confronts every movement and every 
individual. How far shall the compromise be made 
between the inner concept and the outer act? How 
may we concede what it is necessary to concede, 
without conceding all? 


In considering this question we must remember 
the spiritual growth of one social group is condi- 
tioned by the reaction of other social groups upon it, 
and that the worship of success, so long dominant in 
America, has taught the majority of our citizens to 
count only established facts and to make little inquiry 
concerning methods. This has long been done in 
regard to business enterprises and political parties, 
but it is evident that we intend to call a halt before 
we are willing to permit the same latitude to labor 
organizations. 

The present moment is one of unusual crisis, in 
that many of the trade unions of America have 
reached a transitional period, when they can no 
longer be mere propagandists, but are called upon to 
deal with concrete and difficult situations. When 
they were small and persecuted, they held to the 
faith and its implications of idealism; as they become 
larger and more powerful, they make terms with the 
life about them, and compromise as best they may 
with actual conditions. 


The transition is especially difficult just now; for, 
during this last period of prosperity, trade unions 
have increased enormously in numbers; the State 
Federation of Minnesota, for instance, reports an 
increase of six hundred per cent in one year. The 
well established unions have also been flooded by new 
members who are not yet assimilated and disciplined, 
and they have further been beset and carried off their 
feet by that unrest which impels us all to hasten 
if we would avail ourselves of the advantages which 
prosperity affords. “If we don’t get things now, 
when they are going, we won't get them at all,” is 
often said by workingmen, and the expression voices 
that sense of unseemly haste which characterizes the 
entire community. 

During this period of extraordinary growth, the 
labor movement has naturally attracted to itself 
hundreds of organizations which are yet in their in- 
fancy, and exhibit all the weakness of “group-moral- 
ity.” This doubtless tends to a conception of moral 
life which is as primitive as that which controlled the 
beginnings of patriotism, when the members of the 
newly conscious nation considered all those who were 


outside as possible oppressors and enemies and were 
loyal only toward those whom their imagination re- 
garded as belonging to the national life. They gave 
much, and demanded much, in the name of blood 
brothers, but were merciless to the rest of the world. 
In addition to its belligerent youth and its primitive 
morality, the newer union is composed of members 
who have long suffered what they consider to be 
grievances and the accumulated sense of unredressed 
wrong makes them eager to “fight for their rights.” 
At the same time, the employer always makes his 
most vigorous attack upon a new union, both because 
he does not wish organized labor to obtain a foot- 
hold in his factory, and because his chances for suc- 
cess are greatest before his employes are well-dis- 
ciplined in unionism, although in actual conflict a 
young union will often make a more reckless fight 
than an older one. The members of a newly organ- 
ized group naturally respond first to a sense of loyal- 
ty to each other as against their employers, and then 
to the wider consciousness of organized labor as 
against capital. This stage of trade unionism is 
full of war phraseology with its “pickets” and “battle 
grounds,” and is responsible for the most serious 
mistakes of the movement. The sense of group 
loyalty holds trade unionists longer than the normal 
period of development, doubtless because of the con- 
stant accretions of those who are newly conscious of 
its claims. It is strong enough to overcome aston- 
ishing difference of race and tradition and becomes 
a veritable stumbling block. 

Those Chicago strikes which during the last few 
years have been most notably characterized by dis- 
order and the necessity for police interference, have 
almost universally been inaugurated by the newly 
organized unions. They have called to their aid the 
older organizations, and the latter have entered into 
the struggle under protest and obviously against their 
best interests, 

The Chicago Federation of Labor has often given 
its official indorsement to hot-headed strikes on the 
part of “baby unions,” because the delegates from 
the newly organized or freshly recruited unions had 
the larger vote and the appeal to their loyalty and 
fraternity carried the meeting against the judgment 
of the delegates from the older unions. 

It is only quite recently that attempts have been 
made in Chicago toward controlling this natural ten- 
dency of group morality in the interests of a larger 
conception of citizenship. We may instance the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Packing Trades Council against 
the practices of the Teamsters’ Union, the charges 
being made and the investigations carried on through 
the Central Labor body. Later, the more law-abid- 
ing members of the Wagon Makers’ Union dis- 
ciplined certain other members of the same union 
for their lawless acts, not only by methods provided 
in their constitution for such discipline, but in the 
courts, where a conviction was secured. However, 
such action proceeds slowly, and in the meantime the 
unions are constantly disgraced by acts of disorder 
and lawlessness. 

In their efforts to meet the requirements of busi- 
ness dealing, the older unions are not only hampered 
by the actions of the younger, but are handicapped 
by their own early enthusiasms. 


On its idealistic side, trade unionism is an interna- 


tional movement founded upon one of those appeals 
to universal sentiment which bind men together be- 
cause they are strong enough to overcome even na- 
tional differences, and it has been this aspect which 
the business man has found it hardest to deal with, 
and which has most sorely tried his patience. He has 
said many times to the trade unionists: “If you ex- 
pect recognition from business men, you must be 
businesslike on your own side. You must make a 
definite contract and stick to it. Supply us with 
skilled labor at a definite price, as a contractor sup- 
plies us with specified material at a definite price, and 
we will know where to find you and try to deal with 
you. But if, because a man in Buffalo or Seattle has 
trouble with his working people, you are going to get 
up a sympathetic strike; if, because some non-union 
material comes into my factory, all the union men are 
going to walk out, you can’t expect any sensible 
business man to get on with you.” Such things were 
said only after unions had become large and powerful 
enough to be negotiated with; they were sensible and 
inevitable, but they were a direct invasion by business 
methods of the hitherto idealistic realm. 


On the other hand, and illustrative of a strange 
inconsistency, the arguments against the “closed 
shop,” made by the employer, are made on the gen- 
eral ground of the “freedom of the individual,” and 
of “the liberty of the working man,” and are a direct 
carrying over of the ideal into the region of business. 
The term “contract shop” would be a much fairer 
phrase and a much more businesslike definition of the 
situation than the phrase “closed shop.” In such a 
shop, the unions say to the employer: “We are 
ready to sign a contract to supply you with labor for 
a year under union conditions of hours and wages, 
but we cannot sign the contract if non-union men 
are employed, for we have no way of holding them 
to the terms of the contract as the fines and other 
disciplinary methods enable us to do with our own 
men. These non-union men have no regard for our 
standard of wages and hours, and are continually 
cutting into both. We, as a union, can make a con- 
tract with you and agree to stick to it, only if you will 
keep the non-union men out.” In this case the busi- 
nesslike proposition comes from the union, and the 
concern for ethical standards, for “American ideals,” 
comes from the business man. It is an absolute re- 
versal of the position that the two sides take in the 
subject of the sympathetic strike. To use a war 
simile which would certainly not be inapt, as in many 
cases actual war is waged, each side stays within its 
own battle line, one side waving a banner of idealism 
whenever the other side waves one of commercialism. 

In this necessity for compromise which character- 
izes the present development of trade unionism, the 
self-same union will often conform to the tenets of 
its earlier idealism and at the same time hold strictly 
to its newly developed business standards, the two 
phases of development going on together in that 
strange fellowship which all life presents. 

* * * * * 


The newer unions are constantly held up to public 
scorn because they “do not keep their contracts”—it 
is said that they are indeed, utterly regardless of the 
validity and sacredness of a contract, upon which all 
business dealing rests. This necessity for business 
action without the requisite business training affords 
opportunity for never-ending difficulty. One fruitful 
source arises from the inexperience and vanity of the 
committee which represents the newly organized 

- union at the time the contract is drawn. Usually such 
committee has no “power to act,” but is expected to 
take the propositions back to the body of the union 
for ratification. The committee finds, however, that 
the men representing the employer have full power 
to act, and are, moreover, businesslike and alert in 
their dealings. In the course of the negotiations, the 
committee is led to promise certain terms, whicli 
seem to it reasonable, and it fully commits itself to 
these terms. It quite unconsciously assumes the tone 
of finality and business dealing of the other side. 
When the terms of the contract are finally submitted 
to the union for ratification, they are often “turned 
down,” the committee being unable to reproduce 
effectively the arguments which sounded so cogent 
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in the committee fnécting. The committee is thus in 
a dilemma; it must return to the employers and teil 
them of its plight, at which point the employer will 
often meet it with the cry of broken contract, assum- 
ing that the representatives of the union had power 
to act for their body; or it must carry out the origi- 
nal terms with the employer and tell the union that 
those were the best that could be made. In the latter 
case, the entire body will enter into the new relation 
with reluctance, and sometimes in a_ recalcitrant 
spirit, ready to take offense. 

In passing judgment upon this obvious dereliction 
of trade unions, it is well to recall the fact that 
throughout his life and that of his father, the work- 
ingman has had nothing to do with contracts; he 
rents his tenement by the week or month and does 
not sign a lease; he has been hired habitually by the 
day or week, with no contract to assure his continu- 
ance at work; if he offended the foreman, he might 
be dismissed, with or without good cause—any day 
in the week or any hour of the day. The old time 
workman may have had theoretical freedom of con- 
tract, but he has had no actual contract. When the 
employer says, “I will bargain with my men one at 
a time,” he practically means that he will make no 
bargain, that he will merely enter into a relation of 
good will and good faith. None of the workman’s 
relations in life, although they are often continuous 
and stable, depend for their continuity and stability 
on contracts between himself and other people. His 
marriage contract is, perhaps, the one exception to 
this; but it is, fortunately, to him, not a contract, 
but a sacrament. 


The fact that the American trade unions are re- 
ceiving their first lessons in business at a moment of 
unusual business corruption, also tends to make the 
present time for them one of unusual crisis, and there 
is undoubted evidence that many unions are suffering 
from the present low standard of public morality and 
share the more brutal doctrines of commercialism, 
which make a man declare his resolve to “get there,” 
despite obstacles from without or scruples from 
within. 

* * * * * 

It is difficult to understand why American business 
men have been so reluctant to concede to trade 
unions the right of collective bargaining. The busi- 
ness men of this generation have seen the adminis- 
tration of property change largely from individual 
management to corporate management, as the direc- 
tors of a stock company more and more outline the 
policy of the business for which they are responsible, 
and in which their money is invested. They have 
practically made a new adjustment, in regard to the 
administration of at least one class of property, and 
yet they are the very men who most resent the at- 
tempt to extend this method of bargaining, this 
modification of individual ownership, to workingmen. 
They declare that the old method, which in fact is not 
very old, but comparatively recent, is inviolable, and 
cannot be changed without an attack upon the very 
principle of property itself. It is a confusion between 
the principle of property, which has been recognized 
and protected throughout the existence of civilization 
and the modes by which it has been governed. The 
latter are unstable, and destined, like any other mani- 
festation of life, to undergo the law of progressive 
development. The workmen who insist that they do 
not get their fair advantage from the invention of 
machinery, that the partition of the results of labor 
achieved by both proprietor and workman is not 
effected in just proportion, who seek to modify and 
correct the conditions and hours under which they 
labor, are really advocating a gradual change in the 
present constitution of property, and are pursuing the 
conservative method when they advocate those 
changes by means of collective bargaining and trade 
contracts. This is true in spite of the fact that these 
demands are often excessive and from the business 
point of view, “impossible ;” that they are many times 
accompanied by irrational use of newly acquired 
power; that their representatives are often corrupt 
and self-seeking, and that the entire movement ex- 
hibits the disorder which has accompanied both 
political and ecclesiastical movements whenever they 
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New Spring Top Coats 
for Women $7.95 


Stylish models, made of tan covert cloth, (ailor 
collar, with landkerchief pocket, well lined an 
carefully tailored. 


We have many other new coats for Spring; 
some are long fitted models, others are long loose 
silk coats; attractively priced. Long black tight 
fitting BROADCLOTH COATS and short blaci 
fitted JACKETS in Broadcloth and imported doe 
skin; very stylish and handsome. SILK ETON 
JACKETS, $5 and $6.75. 


Back Combs 10c, 15c, 25c 


1oc—lFancy gilt mounted Back Combs, plain and 
fancy effects. 

15c—Varied assortment of plain shell Bact 
Combs; highly polished; elastic; firm teeth: 
shell or amber. 

25c—Plain and fancifully mounted Combs; some 
set with jewels, others in dainty knob effects. 


Sixth Street, near Market. 


have tried to change the administration of pow 
from the aristocratic to the democratic form 

The hope of trade unions lies in the sheer neces 
sity for the public discussion of their affairs. ini! it 
is hard to overestimate how far mere publici 
for morality, and in the fact that the earlic-+ i: 
organizations have committed the entire mo, 
to that growing concern for a larger and mx 
fying life for every man. For, rightly or 
among us all the belief daily strengthens th 
ever has for its object the increased valu 
universal life is thereby certified as 1c 
Whether organized labor in America will 
business adjustments and still keep this oj) cc! 
view, whether it will safely pass through the pres. ii 
crisis of transition and temptation, no one c s yet 
state with any degree of certainty. 

* * * c 

America is only now beginning to realize (he con- 
ditions of living which the well established. factor, 
system imposes on the workers. As we fee! it clos 
ing down upon us, moments of restlessness and + 
sentment seize us all. The protest against Mr. 
Mitchell’s statement that the American workman has 
recognized that he is destined to remain a workman, 
is a case in point. In their attempt to formulate aud 
correct various industrial ills, trade unions are often 
blamed for what is inherent in the factory system 
itself, and for those evils which can only he cured 
through a modification of that system. For insta, 
factory workers in general have exhibited a tender 
to regulate the output of each worker to an amu! 
which they consider a fair day’s work, although such 
a restricted output may prove to be less than a‘. 
day’s work to many of the workers. The resu 
of course, disastrous to the workers themselve: 
well as to the factory management, for it dou! 
is as bad for a man’s nervous system to holc 
natural pace as to unduly accelerate it. Vly 
trouble which this “limitation” is an awkwa: 
tempt to correct is involved in the fact that 
intricate subdivision of factory work, lack 0: 
standing on the part of employes of the finishe: 
duct, has made an unnatural situation, in wh: 
worker has no normal interest in his work 0: 
relation to it. In the various makeshifts on | 


of the manufacturer to supply motives whi: 
take the place of the natural ones so obvious 
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ing, many devices have been resorted to, such as 
“speeding up” machinery, “setting the pace,” and 
substituting “piece work” for day work. The manu- 
facturers may justly say that they have been driven 
to these various expedients, not only by the factory 
conditions, but by the natural laziness of man; but, 
nevertheless, reaction from such a cause is inevitably 
an uncompromising attempt on the part of the work- 
crs to protect themselves from over-exertion and to 
regulate the output. The worst cases I have ever 
known have occurred in unorganized shops and have 


been enforced by public opinion, unaided by any ° 


trade union. The “pace setter” in such a shop is often 
driven out, and treated with the same animosity as 
the “scab” receives in a union shop, 


Although trade unions are much blamed for this 
“holding back the ambitious man,” thus “reducing 
every one to a dead level of mediocrity,” and ai- 
though they were the first to formulate it into a 
creed, to accuse them of inventing it, as is often 
done, is to disclose ignorance of factory conditions. 


A few months ago a noted educator complained 
that a reference to the “joy of labor” made before a 
large audience of trade unionists produced only scorn 
and merriment. He instanced this as a lack of 
idealism among trade unionists, with the implication 
that a roomful of unorganized men would at once 
have responded to this “shibboleth,” whereas of 
course the factory system itself has brought them 


all to exactly the same place. 


* * * * * 
? 


If progress were inaugurated by those members of 
the community who possess the widest knowledge 
and superior moral insight, then social amelioration 
might be brought about without the bungling and 
mistakes which so distress us all. But, over and over 
again, salutary changes are projected and carried 
through by men of less than average ethical develop- 
ment, because their positions in life have brought 
them in contact with the ills of existing arrange- 
ments. To quote from John Morley: “In matters of 
social improvement, the most common reason why 
one hits upon a point of progress, and not another, 
is that the one happens to be more directly touched 
than the other by the unimproved practice.” Per- 
haps this is a sufficient explanation of the fact that 
untrained workingmen are intrusted with the diffi- 
cult task of industrial amelioration and adjustment, 
and that trade unions, which are the organized ex- 
pression of that effort, are the most significant or- 
ganizations in our midst and their code of morality 
gur deepest concern. 

—————_&>—_______- 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, Sixteenth and MiSsion 
streets. 

M. Siminoff, Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House 
and Pacific Cloak and Suit House, Market street, 
between iaylor and Jones, and 540 McAllister street. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Belkin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

-\. B. Patrick, tanner, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney strect, J. Finnigan, 
proprietor. 

Bolton & Strong, photo engravers, Fifteenth and 
Mission streets. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors, 
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THE WORKINGMANS 


STORE 


SPRING CLOTHING. 


The new models are in; a large assortment in every line. Top Coats, single 
and double breasted Suits and Cravenettes. All, new styles and new materials. 
This entire paper does not contain space enough to properly describe the enor- 
mous variety at Kragens. The prices are very little when the quality is consid- 
ered.. $1.00 a week will clothe a man in the most approved manner. Come and 


see the Suits, Top Coats and Cravenettes at $15.75, $12.50 and $9.75. 


THE NEW PRINCE ALBERTS. 


Prince Albert Coat and Vest in a beautiful new weave of unfinished Worsted, 
silk lined. On payments of $1.00 weekly. At KRAGENS........ $18.50 


FULL DRESS AND TUXEDO SUITS. 


New models for the Spring; magnificent quality in unfinished worsted, silk or 
satin lined and equal to a merchant tailored suit at double the price. PAY 
KRAGENS $1.00 WEEKLY AND THEY’RE YOURS FOR....$24.50 


THE NEW HATS. 


All the new shapes are in. Soft Hats in a bewildering array of nobby styles. 
Stiff Hats, Knox and Dunlap and other fashionable shapes; all colors and all 
shades—black and brown predominate as usual. Special Sale of Hats that | 
wall Selle laters: toraS3/OO)aoyyss, 1s arse. ren aie Meo, es oii $1.95 


THE NEW SHOES. 


In buying our new Shoes for Spring our shoe-man ran across a lot of Shoes 
which will be laid aside for all who come down to Kragens this week. Under | 
ordinary circumstances this lot of hand-sewed footgear would be marked at : 
$5.00, but a shoe-man was short of cash. All styles, all leathers and all-shaped 
toes and any of these shoes are yours as long as the last for......... $2.45 


LIBERAL CREDIT TO ALL. : 


Tell your wives and sweethearts about the new Spring Millinery and high- 
grade Jewelry at Kragens. Solid Gold Jewelry and perfectly cut Diamonds at 
Kragens. Blankets, Comforters, Sewing Machines, Matting and other needfuls 
for the home at Kragens. All these goods and more may be bought and paid 
for in very tiny amounts weekly or monthly as your income is received. 
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‘ TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Quite the most interesting news in printing 
trades circles that has come to pass for a long time, 
barring the now famous Higgins nine-hour, open- 
shop agreement, is the announcement of the suspen- 
sion of publication by the four leading papers of 
the State of Montana—the Butte Miner, the Butte 
Inter-Mountain, the Butte Evening News and the 
Anaconda Standard. While no official communica- 
tion has reached this city bearing on the subject, 
press dispatches have been received containing the 
information that the trouble started over a demand 
made by the Web Pressmen for an increase of $1.00 
a day and by the Job Pressmen for an increase of 50 
cents a day. The demands of the pressmen were 
not acceded to and a tie-up of the four plants oc- 
curred on the 13th of the month. Four days later 
the papers involved, not having succeeded in getting 
out an issue, made an announcement that they would 
never resume publication unless the pressmen, stereo- 
typers and printers returned to work at the scale of 
wages in vogue before January 1. The printers at 
that time were granted an increase of 50 cents a 
day. The announcement also contained the state- 
ment that the printers must make other concessions 
involving certain features of their scale of prices 
which obtain all over the country. The Jnter-Moun- 
tain is owned by the Amalgamated Copper Company, 
the News by F. A. Heinze of the United Copper 
Company, the Miner by Senator Clarke, while the 
controlling interest in the Anaconda Standard is 
owned by the Marcus Daly estate. Just why these 
publications should turn their batteries against the 
Typographical Union because of friction with the 
pressmen is hard to understand. In doing so they 
have invited war with an organization that will give 
them a battle royal. A later dispatch from Butte 
says that all prospect of an early settlement of the 
difficulties between the Typographical Union and 
the publishers of Butte and Anaconda was dispelled 
by the announcement of the President of the Typo- 
graphical Union, following a meeting of his union, 
that the printers positively refused to arbitrate any 
of the differences with the publishers and if the pub- 
lishers wish to resume publication of newspapers 
they must come to the printers with the restoration 
of the wage scale and conditions prevailing at the 
time of the lockout. This announcement is regarded 
as an ultimatum by the publishers and it is taken 
to mean that Butte and Anaconda will be without 
newspapers for months to come. Organizer John 
Baker, of the International Typographical Union, 
has ordered disbursement of strike funds to Butte 
and Anaconda printers from the International “de- 
fense” fund. All financial assistance offered by other 
Butte unions was declined by the printers. The 
printers are planning to leave the city, with the ex- 
ception of seven, which number is necessary to 
maintain a charter in a city. They express little 
hope of an early settlement of the trouble. There are 
evidences that the strike will spread to other in- 
dustries and that the city will not only suffer dep- 
rivation of newspapers, but may have difficulty in 
obtaining food supplies. 

A. S. Crane, of San Diego, formerly Secretary 
of the Typographical Union of that place and well 
known among the printers of Southern California, 
was a visitor at headquarters during the week. 


Rodney K. Payne, ex-President of Tonopah Typo- 
graphical Union, has returned to San Francisco and 
is working on the Examiner. 

William M. Hinton, father of W. M. Hinton, Jr., 
and I. T. Hinton, both members of No. 21, died at 
his home in this city last week. Mr. Hinton was an 
honorary member of the Typographical Union. With 
the late Henry George he founded the Evening Post. 

Gro. A. TRacy. 
eS 


The officers of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders announce that it has been decided to 
make a general demand for the eight-hour workday, 
and the day when it will be put into effect has been 
put to a referendum vote. 


LABOR CLARION. 
MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

The usual weekly meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors was held on February 19, President C. H. Cas- 
sasa in the chair. Mr. L. Filier‘was admitted to 
membership by initiation, and C. A. March on trans- 
fer from Local No. 189, Stockton. Mr. F. J. Winlow 
on transfer from Local No. 145, Vancouver, B. C. 
resigned through withdrawal card. Applications for 
membership of R. Crosby, C. G. McMillan and A. F. 
Worbes were laid over one week. 

Messrs. J. M. Burke, S. A. Douglas, G. J. Hayes, 
G. E. Jeffrey, F. C. Zeh and T. L. Zeh have been re- 
instated to membership in god standing. 

The attention of the membership is called to the 
fact that the Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and McClure’s Magazine have been 
placed on the unfair list of the California State 
Federation of Labor, and members are requested to 
refrain from purchasing or subscribing for any of the 
above-named publications. The publishers of these 
periodicals have actively combatted the efforts of 
the International Typographical Union to secure the 
acceptance of the eight-hour workday, which has been 
consented to by the great majority of the employing 
printers of America as constituting a reasonable and 
just demand. No member should support publica- 
tions of the above stripe as long as their respective 
publishers and owners maintain such an extreme 
and stiff-necked position. 

Owing to the poor attendance of the members, 
the monthly meeting set for February 14 did not 
take place. Such business as would have been acted 
upon will necessarily have to lay over to the March 
meeting, including the proposition relative to fixing 
the quarterly dues at $1.50. 

The Agitation Committee of the union, in making 
statement to the board meeting of February 19 
regarding work performed during the preceding 
week, reported that various establishments located 
on Pacific street, between Kearney and Montgomery 
streets, were employing non-members for dancing. 
Mention was made of Messrs. W. Sears and T. 
Havey as being particularly opposed to the employ- 
ment of members in their respective resorts. . The 
Board of Directors of Local No. 6 decided to make 
every possible endeavor to unionize these establish- 
ments, and the circumstances seem favorable to the 
success of the project. 


—> 
BARTENDERS. 

The regular weekly meeting of Bartenders’ 
League, No. 41, was held at its headquarters, 990 
McAllister street last Monday evening. 
didates were obligated. 
filed. 

The sick benefit is now in operation. Warrants 
were drawn to the order of several sick members. 
The league has paid several death claims since the 
first of the year. : 

The picnic committee reported arrangements 
about completed for the annual outing at Sheil 
Mound Park the first Sunday in April. Valuable 
gate and game prizes will be awarded successful 
contestants. 


Five can- 
Fourteen applications were 


es 
BARBERS. 

At the regular meeting of Barbers’ Union, No. 148, 
four candidates were initiated and three applications 
for membership received. The picnic committee re- 
ported that the annual outing and family reunion 
would be held this year at Glen Park, Sunday, July 
15. John Calish has been reinstated as a member 
of No. 148. 

MOLDER’S AUXILIARY. 

Molders’ Auxiliary (apprentices) met in Liberty 
Hall, Fourteenth and Mission streets, Monday night 
and reorganized. This organization has held no 
meeting since the earthquake. Thirty-five members 
attended. At the next meeting it is expected over 
100 will be present, when they will go into perma- 


nent: organization and elect officers. 


ba 


Charles Lyons 
LONDON TAILOR 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN 


and 


DOMESTIC 
WOOLENS 


1432 FILLMORE ST. 731 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


958 BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 


Suits, to order, from $18.00 up 
Overcoats, ‘“‘ ‘‘ $18.00up 
Trousers, ‘“‘ ‘ $5.00up 


TWO INTERESTING CARPET 
SPECIALS 


Velvet Carpet 


$1.00. 


a yard, sewed and laid. 


A regular $1.50 value. 


10 Wire Tapestry 


$1.00 


a yard, sewed and laid. 


Regularly $1.25 a yard. 


at the “Sterling” where your credit it good. 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD STREET 
NEAR SIXTH 
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FRUITS OF UNIONISM. 


In the pursuit of its details, trades unionism has 
its existence by good works and high purpose. Slow- 
ly and gradually it has progressed toward the ful- 
fillment of its mission. It has elevated the standard 
of living of the American workman, and conferred 
upon him higher wages and more leisure. It has in- 
creased efficiency, diminished accidents, averted dis- 
ease, kept the children in school and improved the 
relations between employer and employed. It has 
conferred benefits, made sacrifices and, unfortunately, 
committed errors, We believe it not unreasonable to 
ask that we be judged not by our faults, but rather 
by our virtues. 

To find justification for our existence or for the 
policies pursued we do not rely upon the claims we 
ourselves make. Abraham Lincoln, in a speech de- 
livered at Hartford, Conn., in 1860, while addressing 
striking shoe workers, said: “Thank God that we 
have a system of labor where there can be a strike. 

“Whatever the pressure, there is a point where 
the workmen may stop.” Wendell Phillips is quoted 
as having said: “I rejoice at every effort workmen 
make to organize. I hail the labor movement; it is 
my hope for democracy. Organize and stand to- 
gether. Let the nation hear a united demand from 
the laboring voice.” William FE. Gladstone said: 
“Trade unions are the bulwarks of modern democra- 
cies.’—John Mitchell. 

ee 
JAPS TAKE JOBS FROM NEGROES. 


Serious trouble between the Japs now flocking to 
San Antonio and the negroes, which may involve 
the United States in international complications, is 
expected at any time. 

The Japs are rapidly displacing the negroes as do- 
mestic servants, laundrymen, yard boys, stable men 
and low men are getting the jobs by offering to 
work at about half what is paid the negroes. 

This has enraged the latter and they are making 
threats openly to drive the Japanese out of the city. 
The Japs are camped near Sunset depot, in the 
neighborhood of which are favorite congregating 
places for the negroes. A number of instances where 
the negroes have rudely shoved the Japs off the side- 
walks into the streets have been reported. They 
have also been subjected to other insults and indig- 
nities by the negroes. So far no offer of resistance 
has been made. Where the Japs have been shoved 
from the sidewalks into the streets a crowd of their 
countrymen gather around and have made threaten- 
ing demonstrations, but in every instance the leaders 
have prevented a clash. 

Those who have been watching the trend of events 
feel sure that unless there is a change in the be- 
havior of the negroes there will be a general mix-up 
in which a number of both races will probably be 
seriously injured. The police around the Sunset 
depot are all negroes and are offering no protection 
to the Japs. 

The negroes have been working hefe at about an 
average of $4 per week and board and lodging. The 
Japs are taking the same jobs at $2 per week and 
do not object to sleeping in the barn with the horses. 
The Japs are said to also make satisfactory house- 
hold servants. There have been more than fifty 
negroes thus displaced in the past week and they 
say unless the Japs are driven out of San Antonio 
they will have to leave or starve and they do not 
propose to do either—San Antonio Union. 

————— 

About 300 employes were thrown idle at the Walla- 
tah colliery (N. S. W.), which was closed down 
because the miners refused to continue working 
under the conditions offered by the manager. .The 
majority of the idle men and their families are 
being supported by the Miners’ Federation, receiv- 
ing what is called the “victimized” scale of pay. 

—— rar 

Bakers’ Union, No. 24, will hold its Mayday festi- 
val this year at Sunset Park. The Committee of 
\rrangements includes Anton Wahl, Dick Schwart- 
ing, Joseph Puntigam, Emil Eisold, Edward Hoff- 
inann, E, Seligman ane, Thomas Conway. 


LABOR REVIEW FOR 1906. 

During 1906 the quarry workers have the proud 
record of having won every strike in which they 
were engaged, fourteen in all, at a total cost of 
only $3.500. Where are the fellows who say that 
strikes are failures? 

During, 1906 the United Garment Workers won 
two strikes, gained six hundred in membership, in- 
stalled a label printing plant, increased its number 
of local unions and decreased a standing debt sev- 
eral thousand dollars. In addition to this, more 
active label agitation and organizing was done in 
that period than in any other previous year. Twelve 
cases of prosecution for the illegal use of the label 
resulted in the success of ten. 

During 1906 the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners issued 213 charters and made a 
gain in membership of 22,934. Death benefits 
amounting to $202,284.57 were paid for deceased 
members and $25,550 for deceased wives of members, 
and $80,000 were paid out in sick benefits. The total 
cost of strikes amounted to $77,795. The union had 
unparalled success during the year in raising wages 
and gaining shorter hours, and wherever attempts 
were made to reduce wages they were successfully 
resisted. 

It is apparent that the iron founders are begin- 
ning to realize that they made a big mistake when 
they refused to treat with the International Union in 
that spirit of mutual conciliation and joint agreement 
that secured peace for so many years in the trade. 
To their disappointment the union has shown its 
ability to finance the great struggle. Up to Decem- 
ber 31, $452,031.59 had been paid out in strike bene- 
fits. Only three out of sixty-nine strikes had been 
lost, thirteen had ended in victory ,and_- fifty-three 
were being waged with encouraging prospects of 
success. The sum of $239,508.35 had been also paid 
in sick, death and unemployed benefits. The iron 
molders can justly claim the status of a great union. 

The year 1906 was one of great achievement for 
the trade union movement in America in spite of 
the open shop aggressiveness of the various em- 
ployers’ associations. The American Federation of 
Labor has issued charters to six international unions; 
167 local trade unions, and eighty-seven federal labor 
unions. Besides these, in the same period, interna- 
tional organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have issued charters to 2,238 
unions. In a recent circular letter by the National 
Manufacturers’ Association to its members this in- 
crease was deplored and laid at the door of “the 
indifferent and lax members of the association.” 

A view of the labor movement in Canada during 
the last year shows that while there are a few less 
local unions in the outlying districts by virtue of 
lapses, the number added in the industrial centers 
has more than made it up, and the strength of the 
movement numerically in actual local unions and ag- 
gregate membership is a little larger than at the end 
of 1905. The aggressiveness of the employers’ and 
manufacturers’ associations has in no wise retarded 
the progress of the movement; rather it has had the 
effect of making the leaders as well as the rank 
and file, a little more cautious in representations and 
demands, and frequently had the effect of creating 
quietness when there might have been strife, the 
results of which are reckoned as advantageous to 
conservative unionism as well as to the employing 
interests. The success of the movement during the 
year can be accredited to several things, first the 
progressiveness of the trades and labor congress of 
Canada as a body, its energetic secretary ever on the 
alert to counsel, assist and encourage locals from 
Halifax to Victoria, and the appointment of an ag- 
gressive organizer for the congress in the person of 
W. R. Trotter. Again the assistance rendered by 
the various international unions in placing their 
Canadian representatives on the road at their own 
expense to advocate thé union label, address central 
bodies and organize generally. There are at least 
twenty Canadians actively engaged in visiting the 
various centers, building up the labor movement, and 
to these and the paid official of the A. F. of L. the 
results of the year’s good work are due. 


HOUSE-CLEANING DAY. 


The Labor Council, in common with all other 
organizations of San Francisco having at heart 
the rehabilitation of our city, has indorsed the 
project of our citizens devoting a day to cleaning 
the streets. It was intended that the “house- 
cleaning” should take place next Sunday, but 
weather conditions have compelled a postpone- 
ment for one week. The Secretary of the Labor 
Council, acting under instructions, has addressed 
the following letter to the affiliated unions: 

To Affiliated Unions—Greetinc: At the last reg- 
ular meeting of the Labor Council, held Friday even- 
ing, February 15, A. W. Scott, Jr., chairman of the 
Street Repairing Association of San Francisco, ad- 
dressed the Council along the lines of urging the 
citizens of the city to lend their co-operation in a 
projected housecleaning day—namely, cleaning the 
streets of our city. Mr. Scott explained in detail 
the need of some effort on the part of the citizens to 
place our city streets in a more passable condition, 
assuring us that the merchants, team-owners and 
clerks had signified their willingness to devote Sun- 
day, February 24, to the same. He made an urgent 
request that the Council’s unions give this day 
toward assisting along the above-mentioned lines. 

The request of Mr. Scott was considered and the 
Council indorsed the said proposition. I was in- 
structed to notify the affiliated unions, requesting 
them to take similar action to devote Sunday, Feb- 
Tuary 24, to that purpose. Trusting your organiza- 
tion will take speedy action on the same, I remain, 
fraternally yours, Wittram P. McCape, 

Secretary San Francisco Labor Council. 


———___@___. 
RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 


Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union, No. 410, met last 
Monday evening at 1422 Steiner street. It has been 
decided to hold the annual picnic this year at Marti- 
nez on the second or third Sunday in June. 

Local No. 410 is co-operating with No. 432 in the 
early closing movement in the Mission District. 

The Boycott is still-on against the Brockton Shoe 
Store, Fillmore street, and is being vigorously prose- 
cuted. 

———_@_____—_- 

Three thousand Chinese coolies have been con- 
tracted for to work on the Southern Pacific’s Guad- 
alajara-Guaymas extension in Mexico. The railroad 
claims that it was forced to the employment of 
Chinese because the Yaqui Indians and Mexicans 
keep each other from work, and also keep out 
American negro laborers. 


Eleven hundred boilermakers, boilermakers’ help- 
ers, blacksmiths and blacksmiths’ helpers, employed 


in Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain system 
shops at St. Louis, Mo., went on strike on Feb- 
Tuary I5. 


Thirty Pennsylvania Railroad brakemen at Altoo- 
na, Pa., were discharged recently because they went 
out on strike when asked to take the places of three 
men who had been sent home by the foreman for 
some infraction of the rules. 

———_o—_—_— % 

London’s “cabbies” are threatening to strike, 
because they are to be forced to submit to sixpenny 
(twelve cents) fares instead of the shilling mini- 
mum now prevailing. 

a 

The Missouri House of Representatives, on Febru- 
ary 13, passed the bill applying the eight-hour law to 
all train dispatchers and telegraph operators who 
handle the running of railroad trains. 

a 

The increase of 10 per cent in the salaries of tele- 
graph operators at the principal offices throughout 
the country has been conceded by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, to take effect on March 1. 


G. Gusmani, of Milan, Italy, a contractor, claims 
to be able to supply 30,000 Spanish and Italian labor- 
ers to work on the Panama Canal. He"says he can 
put this number of men on the Isthmus in six months. 

————————— 

Johannesburg (S. A.) unemployed are making 
their presence known by daily processions through 
the streets of that city. The Municipal Council is 
arranging to start relief work. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held February 15, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair. Minutes of February 1 and 8 ap- 
proved. 

CrEDENTIALS—Cemetery Employes, No. 10,634— 
Wm. Doyle. Shoe Workers, No. 216—J. W. Far- 
land, vice W. Keevan. Delegates seated. 

CommunicaTions—Filed: From United States 
Congressmen and Senators, in reference to resolu- 
tions adopted by the Council relative to the arbitra- 
tion of international disputes. From State Senators 
and Assemblymen, stating their attitude toward labor 
bills indorsed by the Council. Minutes of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor Executive Council. 
From H. May, General Organizer of the Pacific 
Coast Butchers, giving information relative to the 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone Defense League and 
requesting that the Council seek information from 
the Western Federation of Miners; request granted. 
From T. J. Mahoney, President of the Glove Work- 
ers, seeking information regarding organizing work; 


Secretary complied. From the Board of Police - 


Commissioners, informing Council that applications 
for special police for railroads and other corpora- 
tions will be given serious attention. From the 
Moyer, Heywood and Pettibone Defense League, re- 
questing the Council to send representative and 
speaker to the mass meeting to be held on March 3, 
at Walton’s Pavilion. Moved and seconded that the 
requested be granted. From United States Senator 
Flint, defining the word laborers, in answer to 
communication sent by Council. From A. W. Scott 
Jr., Chairman of the Street Repairing Association, 
desiring the privilege of speaking before the Council, 
giving an outline of the proposed work to be done 
by the Association. Moved and seconded that the 
special order of business for nominations to fill va- 
cancies be laid over and Mr. A. W. Scott granted 
the privilege of the floor; carried. Mr. Scott re- 
quested the co-operation of the Council in having it 
request all of its affiliated unions to assist and donate 
one day’s work on Sunday, February 25, 1907, which 
will be called San Francisco’s House Cleaning Day; 
moved and seconded that it be referred to new busi- 
ness; carried. Referred to Executive Committee: 
From the Stable Employes, No. 404, inclosing copy 
of letter from International with credentials of 
A. Dijeau attached. From Carriage and Wagon 
Workers, No. 6, requesting the Council to levy a boy- 
cott on the firm of Becraft, at Twenty-third and 
Bartlett streets. Referred to Lazor CLarion: From 
the American Federation of Labor, giving list of all 
trades using the union label. Referred to Label 
Committee: From Mrs. D. C. Hanna, relative to re- 
organizing the Women’s Union Label League. 


SPECIAL ORDER oF Business—Nominations for 
vacancy on Executive Committee; M. E. Decker 
nominated; moved and seconded that the nomina- 
tions close; carried. For vacancy on the Board of 
Directors of Lasor Ciarion; G. A. Tracy nominated ; 
moved and seconded that nominations close; car- 
ried. Representative for the Moyer, Haywood and 
Pettibone Defense League; W. Macarthur nominat- 
ed; moved and seconded that nominations close ; car- 
ried. The Chair declared M. E. Decker, G. A. 
Tracy and W. Macarthur elected to the respective 
offices. ~ 

Reports or Unions—Tailors—Are vigorously pros- 
ecuting the boycott on McMahon, Keyer and Steig- 
ler Bros., located at 1711 O’Farrell and Ellis and 
Van Ness avenues. Steam Fitters—Report that 
officials of Mare Island Navy Yard are paying me- 
chanics less than independent firms in this vicinity. 
Moved and seconded that Council send protest to 
Washington, and also to the officials of Navy 
Yard. Shoe Clerks—Report that the early closing 
is being vigorously pushed, and request the assist- 
ance of all union men and urge that they ask for 
working card of clerks, and further report that they 
have organized a local in the city of Oakland. Milk 
Wagon Drivers—Business good; report that a few 
dealers are attempting to violate agreement of the 


LABOR CLARION.. 


morning delivery and request all patrons to look for 
working card of drivers; the color is white. Postal 
Clerks—State that the report of the newspapers as 
to their members striking is incorrect, but claim 
that their members were overworked owing to the 
rush of valentines, etc., and that it was a physical 
impossibility to endure the strain beyond the regular 
time. Shoe Workers—Report that there is an at- 
tempt on the part of some of the manufacturers of 
this city to discontinue the use of the union label 
and feel it is up to the union men and women of 
this city to insist upon the label when making a 
purchase, otherwise the manufacturers will be able 
to carry out their intentions. 

Executive ComMMITreE—Recommends: First— 
That the wage scale and agreement of the Cemetery 
Employes, No. 10,634, be indorsed, subject to the 
indorsement of the A. F. of L. Second—That the 
wage scale and agreement of the Janitors’ Union be 
indorsed, subject to the indorsement of the A. F. of 
L. Third—That the Secretary be instructed to in- 
form the Street Repairing Association that it is not 
within the scope of this Council to donate any of its 
funds for any purpose other than trade unionism. 
Fourth—That the Secretary be instructed to get in 
communication with the officials of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, urging them to purchase only union 
made brooms. Fifth—That the Secretary assist the 
Broom Makers’ committee in waiting upon the city 
officials and the Brewers’ Protective Association for 
the purpose of inducing them to handle only union- 
made brooms. Concurred in. 

Avpitinc ComMittee—Report having audited the 


* books of the Financial Secretary and Treasurer for 


quarter ending January 31, 1907, and find them cor- 
rect. Moved and seconded that the reports be 
printed in the Lasor CLarion; carried. 

SpPEcIAL CoMMITTEE—Representative Benham, of 
Sacramento, submitted his report on labor bills now 
before the Legislature, giving the exact standing of 
all measures, and desires instructions as to amend- 
ment suggested to Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment, in reference to free text boks. Moved and 
seconded that our representative at Sacramento be 
instructed to have the said bill amended, inserting 
in place of Public Common Schools the words “in 
all of the primary and grammar schools of this 
State ;” carried. Moved and seconded that the Secre- 
tary notify the members of the Legislature of the 
amendment proposed to Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 11; carried. Report of representa- 
tive received as progressive. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
Council indorse the proposition of the Street Re- 
pairing Association, and that all members of our af- 
filiated unions be requested to donate one day’s serv- 
ices to the project; carried. Moved and seconded 
that the Secretary send communications to affiliated 
unions requesting them to urge their members to 
take the same course; carried. 


Recerpts—Blacksmiths’ Helpers, $4; Street R. R. 
Employes, $20; Waitresses, $6; Molders, $10; Picture 
Frame Workers, $2; Press Feeders, $12; Gas Work- 
ers, $8; Street Construction Workers, $10; Coopers, 
No. 65, $6; Milk Wagon Drivers, $8; Stationary 
Firemen, $4; Upholsterers, $6; Sailors, $20; Horse- 
shoers, $4; Shoe Clerks, $6; Typographical, $18; 
Bakers, $14; Machinists, $20; Baggage Messengers, 
$2; Metal Polishers, $4; Tailors, $4; Cooks’ Helpers, 
$6; Bookbinders, $6. Total, $200. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; car fare, $1; stenog- 
rapher, $15; W. N. Brunt Co., $6.10; H. S. Crocker 
Co., $8.50; G. B. Benham, for services, $23; postage, 
$3; Examiner, subscription, 75 cents. Total, $87.35. 

Adjourned at 11:15 p. m. 

Wo. P. McCane. Secretary 
——————_@—___. 

Of the world’s population of 1,500,000,000, only 
about 500,000,000 regularly wear clothes, while 
750,000,000 are partially clothed and 250,000,000 
habitually go about in the “altogether.” The De- 
partment of Agriculture calculates that to clothe the 
whole world would require 42,000,000 bales of cottan 
of 500 pounds each. The South’s cotton crop is 
11,000,000 bales. 
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FINEST QUALITY 
PERFECTION OF DETAIL 
MADE INALL 
DESIRABLE SHAPES 


IDE BROS.MFRs. 


PAUL B.HAY 
Peacitic CoastManager 
V7IEBSICAIIISI CL Sh S.F 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 


DRINK 
WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 
340 Eleventh St., S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 
and Cafe 


700 McAllister St. Cor. Gough 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 


and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 
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LABOR COUNCIL FINANCES. 
Following is the report of the Financial Secre- 
tary of the Labor Council for the quarter ending 
January 25, 1907: 


Street R. R. Employes, No. 205............ 
Street R. R. Construction, No. 12,266...... 
Rammermen, No. 9,120............e0ecees 
Sailors of the Pacific.............0...05+ 
Marine Cooks and Stewards............... 


Sad & 


RECEIPTS. 
Bakers? "NG BAP aa ais aisciavn dares Koaee alte $ 28 00 
Bakery Drivers, No. 106.............0000% 8 00 
PieVBAakGEs NOMS 7Ace iat. con lets bales eles 6 00 
Barbers; (NO. Ta8¢ oro veeeaaen oe es leeches 30 00 
Blacksmiths, No. 168........6...000cceeeee 20 90 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers, No. 316............ I2 00 
Bookbinders, No. 31.........0ccceceeeeees 18 00 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216.......... 16 00 
Boot and Shoe Cutters, No. 339............ 2 00 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7...............05 12 00 
Beer, Drivers, oN: 227. osc scent Sir anc ess owe 32 00 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293...........eeceeeeeee I2 00 
PrleSDiivetsy NOs 77s asics vac sts neeciw ns 6 00 
Broom Makers, No. 58.............seee0 8 00 
JamMtOrs; eNO 10,367 o 2 «exe sais vie vocal d 12 00 
Baggage Messengers, No. 10,167........... 12 00 
Barber Shop Porters, No. 120............ 6 00 
Bootblacks, No. 10,175........00ceeceeeeee 16 00 
Bottle Caners, No. 10,535..........sceee0e: 8 00 
Carriage and Wagon Workers, No. 6...... 20 00 
Cigarmakers, No. 228..............0.e0eee 12 00 
Shoe. \Clerks, NO. 410.0... 006. ccccedenns. 14 00 
Reétarl ‘Clerks: NO: 432... saccadic ccecse 12 00 
Drug’ Clerless (NOx 492 nacoiieecesa sistas cevalonce 24 00 
Coopers; NOMOS 2 as nea ailaoreneeaes 18 00 
Cooperss. Nome t3t, resto Meco Wee once 8 00 
Cemetery Employes, No. 10,364............ 12 00 
Electrical Workers, No, 151..........-.00 48 00 
Hiremen;. NOM SOs. ascciosincyitieeeian sakes 12 00 
Freight Handlers, No. 50.............00005 I2 00 
Garment Workers, No. 131.............00% 16 00 
Cloakmakers, (NO. 8. . 004s 5.cnw.ccucce once 12 00 
Tadiesye Parlors Aone acct. aiicmoeicmiantn ote 7 00 
Glass Blowers, No. 22........6.c0ceceee0s 32 00 
GloveWorkers; NOw 27 aje'sacisiecoe evs cote I2 00 
Gas Workers, No. 9,340............00c0ees 24 00 
LAtterss NGMog tice tanec nase tee aine 8 00 
Wearters, SNOo 30%, ce atacadis ce. dace een. 60 00 
Bartenders. “INO: iAliots, cscs cule tatcn ae 50 00 
COOKS eNO bins Wars, nertes bonds here encne ee 32 00 
Waitresses. “NO! 48. occa nawsch se ced s oe 24 00 
Cooks’ Helpers, No. 110 12 00 
ELORSESHOCLS tN Os a5it eter ionreateisn ieee Ye 16 00 
JEWELEESINOS MEO Circ eeihecien oniioein annie 16 00 
Laundry Workers, No. 26...............0 80 00 
Leather Workers, No. 87. fic. co0<00 006s I2 00 
MANNOLS MING NS On saraac-iakes waste to see lacie I2 00 
MaCRINIStS INO S/Gon. Singur cane teen veciis 80 00 
Butchers Now wees siete rrae serene 20 00 
Metall sOUSHEUS §. 2s. ateiesscoleun + avei-diate taerdlnda-oore 2 00 
Machine Hands, No. 11,033.............0 6 00 
lron!-Moldetsio Noi 1640), otetacsoenieenesa 30 00 
Musicians, oNOWO2.:55 cscarsceene ete seals 42 00 
Milkets aN OsA8) 860 spat ane cataneane vedas 12 00 
PAttAr Oo MAKELS 5 ih vay slaceis re kas en Coa ee 24 00 
Photo-Engravers, No. 8...........ccceeue. I2 00 
Web Pressmen, No. 4.3... 6.0. 0000+00 0084s 12 00 
Printing Pressmen, No. 24.............00. 32 00 
BPress#eederswNOnsa es oo saa c iowcaeknan 24 00 
Piano and Organ Workers................% 8 00 
PAVERS ING wei sOS ta claimianaeers cies atl con 4 00 
Postal Clerks, No. I1,991........-...0e0008 8 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
20 00 
Boat Builders, No. 16...............0eeeee 4 00 
Ship Joiners, INO; p20 .26 ss \p anno sero enie ee 8 00 
Stage Employes, No. 16...........2000eeee 4 00 
Stereotypers; "NO 20s oaeciasccenane ce once 16 00 
Steam Hitters; No... 460i ccore saisuinsesceen vee 16 00 
Sails Makers) NO- 815775). c ce cones caesar 10 00 
Ship Drillers, No. 9,037....0.......00ceees 4 00 
Soap Workers, No. 10,385...........0.-00% 16 00 
EADS MEMIPLOVES Ss fc ois ca thecacceh enor ees 16 00 
Sugar Workers, No. 10,519............000% 24 00 
Soda and Mineral Bottlers, No. 10,333...... 4 00 
WallOrs uN Ope 2 riaiscaten act sonis nace rien oie 16 00 
Teamsters, Brotherhood of................ 60 00 
Hackmen: (NO! 224 si cccact tans ales nese 18 00 
Milk Drivers, No. 226.............cceceees 24 00 
Laundry Drivers, No, 256.............0008 12 00 
Retail Delivery Drivers, No. 278........... 12 00 
ce, Drivers, NO: SION. = secs, eth esses be ce 20 00 
Soda and Mineral Drivers, No. 546........ 26 00 
Mailers NOs ASiai cane vicins ood aiecgaee 4 00 
Typographical, No. 21.,.......ccecececeees 72 00 
Upholsterers, No, 28...........cccceeeeees 14 00 
Undertakers, No. 9,049..........ccccceeees 6 00 
Picture Frame Workers, No. 147.......... 10 00 
Box Makers,“ No.) 152s 6603 Vines live con ove 24 00 
Waters Workers. iis sacs 8a te acccreieleoce's 5 00 
Wells Fargo Co., expressage refunded..... 17 60 
EQUAL menor cre ttaa te es Tennis $1,887 60 

EXPENSES, 
Business Agent’s salary...............00.. $ 300 00 
Stenographer’s salary............0ccee0005 195 00 
Financial Secretary’s salary................ 60- 00 


Sergeant-at-Arms’ salary.............00005 30 00 
IRENE olen prec Ciee een ime hint sities 172 50 
Printing .... I5I 0O 
Stationery 27 40 
Postage and Caffare.....5..ccc.scs0seces 57 05 
Telephone and Telegraph.................. 16 75 
Diteraperene Tan esse Galea Shieh aioe cea 84 30 
BeG@iation eonss. coe eee Goleta erent 150 00 
Law and Legislation..................000% 47 00 
Miscellanegus’ aioe. conae seis teceus oon niees 496 45 

DoOtale  "iatet eee amie oat ata pe eae oe $1,877 45 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance on hand Nov. 1, 1906.............. $1,940 12 
Receipts, Nov. 1, 1906-Jan. 25, 1907........ 1,887 60 
Interest on money in bank................. 46 94 

OLA, orks Sto sdstarscs ora avert nee om eine eas 3,874 66 
Expenses, Nov. 1, 1906-Jan. 25, 1907....... 1,877 45 
Balance on hand Feb. 1, 1907.............- $1,997 21 


Paut SCHARRENBERG, Financial Secretary. 

Audited and found correct, February 12, 1907. 

Anna M. BurkKHarot. 
Cuas. T. ScHuppeERT. 
Trustees. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Following is the report of the Treasurer of the 
Labor Council for the quarter ending January 31, 
1907: 

Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1906...............: $1,940 12 
Received from Financial Secretary during 


month of November, 1906............... 673 00 
Interest on money in bank to June 30, 1906. 22 62 
Received from Financial Secretary during 

month of December, 1906...............- 659 00 
Received from Financial Secretary during 

month of January, 1907...............005 555 60 
Interest on money in bank to Dec. 31, 1906. 24 32 

SROtAL Ay itaiae Mentisee atten sea einen $3,874 66 
Paid out by warrant— 

During month of November, 1906........ $ 580 40 

During month of December, 1906........ 793 15 

During month of January, 1907......... 503 90 

MOtal get csavee acer ses Coan ainenis cow eres $1,877 45 
a0) 1) Ie ses) s Vara a bate thy at VES oe SR 3,874 66 
Total’ dishtirsements: (ico... <a ¢ ohio cree 1,877 45 

Cash on hand Jan. 31, 1007...........6.- $1,907 21 

D. McLennan, Treasurer. 


ee See 

BRITISH “TRADES DISPUTE BILL.” 

The British Parliament is about to pass the most 
radical and far-reaching piece of labor legislation 
that has ever been enacted in that country, known as 
“The Trades Dispute Bill.”’ It has already passed 
the House of Commons without a division and has 
passed its second reading in the House of Lords 
without a division, nothwithstanding the fact that it 
is opposed by almost every newspaper of whatever 
shade of opinion, because of its radical provisions. 
It confers upon trades unions the right to strike, 
to boycott and to interfere with non-union labor. It 
legalizes whatever steps strikers may take or what- 
ever means they may adopt to accomplish their pur- 
pose, even the repudiation of contracts. It practi- 
cally removes strikers from the jurisdiction of the 
courts and makes them immune from the conse- 
quences of their acts. The bill is the outcome of 
the agitation on the Taff Vale decision, when the 
railway workers were mulcted out of $125,000 for 
striking, and an attempt was made to bleed the 
miners for more than a million dollars. In the 
last Parliament the Tories turned down the bill 
very coldly and the Liberals dodged. Thereupon the 
workers formed the Labor party and declared war 
against all opponents. The result was that the 
Liberal party accepted the measure, and the Tories, 
who control the House of Lords, fearing that an 
effort would be made to abolish that body if the 
bill was killed, also acquiesced, but declined to as- 
sume any responsibility and announced that the 
country must hold the Liberal party and the Social- 
ists responsible if the law became obnoxious.— 
Cleveland Citizen. 


Labor organizers all over Illinois are endeavoring 
to form local unions of farmers in every rural 
community under the plan to establish a central 
union “market” in Chicago. By March 1 it is hoped 
the union market there will be open for business. 
The plan is to abolish the middleman. 


THE COURAGEOUS MAN. 


The man who is courageous enough to call. at- 
tention to the pitfalls that line the path of labor; 
the man who, believing he is in the right, and know- 
ing that his stand will make him most unpopular, 
goes right ahead without fear and with faith 
in the justice of his cause; the man who is ready to 
throw himself into the breach, even though it 
means the sacrifice of trade preferment, in order 
to prevent hasty and ill-advised action; the man 
who does not place self above the interests of the 
entire trade, is the individual in the labor move- 
ment who has never received the full measure of 
credit. 

Men of this character can now be found in almost 
every local organization, but the number who are 
afraid to express their honest convictions on vital 
questions is still entirely too large for the welfare 
of organized labor. These are plain words, but 
every one who has given the subject any thought 
will admit they ring true. The man who jumps 
up and loudly bellows that he is a union man, and 
classes all in the opposite category who do not 
think as he does, is not always the fellow who 
steers the labor craft on a safe course. The man 
who is not afraid to stem the rising tide that 
threatens destruction to the craft is the fellow to 
whom the major portion of the credit is due! You 
have sacrificed your ambition on many occasions in 
the cause of truth and right, and that is why you 
deserve this tribute—Commoner and Glassworker. 

(Ae 

A machine that will hurl coal into the firebox of a 
locomotive at the rate of 220 shovelfuls a minute, 
if necessary, will dispense with the labor of firemen 
on many of the engines of the Chicago & North- 
western Road, says a news item. ; 

ee 

It is stated that the Department of Charities of 
Philadelphia, Pa. has drafted a bill to regulate . 
sweatshop work, which will be presented to the 
Legislature during its present session. 


—- VISITS HOMES BY THE HOUR — 


CLARA McGOWN NOONAN 
Soprano Soloist 


TEACHER PIANO, SINGING AND HARMONY 
Music Furnished for All Occasions 


Telephone West 4180 2007 DEVISADERO ST. 


“El Campo Park” 


OPEN DATES FOR 1907 


M. A. TUCKER, Mgr., Washington St. Dock 
11 a. m. to 1 p.m. 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 


—LAWYER— 


1700 CALIFORNIA ST. - 
THE SAME GOOD 


Lundstrom 
HATS 


are being made in our old shop in the rear of our 
Market Street Store, by the same Union Hatters. 


Tel. Franklin 2079 


Main Store 


1178 Market Street 


OLD NUMBER 1458 
Branch Stores: 64 Market, 530 Haight 


KING SOLOMON’S HALL 
FILLMORE NEAR SUTTER 
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aN FRENCIS” 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


The press dispatches inform us of various and 
sundry happenings at the national capital with re- 
spect to the “settlement” of the Japanese question 
effected by the united efforts of President Roose- 
velt (and his big stick), the Mayor and Board of 
Education of San Francisco, the Congress, and 
sundry members of the President’s official and un- 
official family. Notwithstanding the volunminous 
press accounts of the terms and conditions of the 
“settlement” effected by our municipal and federal 
authorities, we confess ignorance as to what has 
actually occurred. We are told that the Board of 
Education has agreed to modify its order to segre- 
gate the Japanese pupils to the extent that none of 
the Mikado’s subjects over 16 years of age may at- 
tend the primary or grammar schools. We are told 
that in exchange for this concession by our munici- 
pal authorities the Congress, at the instance of 


the President, has passed a measure which gives the 
Chief Executive authority to exclude Japanese la- 
borers from entering the United States proper. We 
are told that a treaty is being negotiated with Japan 
that will contain provisions entirely satisfactory to 


the advocates of Japanese exclusion. This is not 
the extent of our information—we have been deluged 
with details of more or less importance, pertinent 
and impertinent. But—but, we have yet to learn all 
that occurred at the national capital pertinent to the 
Japanese question. It is possible—yes, probable— 
that when the municipal authorities who have par- 
ticipated in these extraordinary negotiations return 
to San Francisco we will be informed of what has 
actually been accomplished in the direction of hasten- 
ing the day when California will be dedicated irre- 
vocably to the Caucasian race. If our officials have 
not accomplished anything in that respect, it would 
have been better for them, and the people they rep- 
resented, had they remained at home. 

We trust they have not exchanged Substance for 
Shadow—we will know when they return. 

The press reports are not reassuring, ‘and we 
await, with some impatience, first-hand testimony as 
to what has, as well as what has not, been done. ; 

ee 
STILL “ARBITRATING.” 


The arbitrators (?) of the differences between 
the United Railroads and its employes are—at 
this writing—still “arbitrating.” It is reported 
that a majority of the board is endeavoring to 
“hand a gold brick” to the workmen. We trust 
the rumor is not well founded. If the worthy 
gentlemen who compose the Board of Arbitration 
hand down a decision which will deny to the plat- 
form men in the employ of the United Railroads 
—permanent employes—conditions which are, if 
rumor be correct, freely accorded an equal num- 
ber of men temporarily employed by the corpor- 
ation, they will not only invite industrial unrest, 
but they will damn irrevocably in this community 
“arbitration” as a method of settling disputes be- 
tween employer and employe. 


LABOR CLARION. 


LEGISLATIVE MEASURES. 


The following bills pending in the State Legis- 
lature have been indorsed by the Iron Molders’ 
Union of this city, and representatives of that 
organization will this evening ask the Labor 
Council to approve the measures: 


Senate Bill No. 798—Introduced by Senator Reily: 

An Act to Provide for Suitable Toilet Rooms in Cer- 
tain Foundries, and Providing a Penalty for a Vio- 
lation of This Act. 


The people of the State of California, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Every foundry in this State employing 
ten or more men shall provide suitable toilet rooms, 
containing washbowls or sinks, provided with hot 
and cold water, water-closet connected with run- 
ning water, and a room wherein the men may 
change their clothes, said rooms to be directly con- 
nected with said foundry building, properly heated, 
ventilated and protected from the dust of said foun- 
dry building. 

Sec. 2. Any person, company or corporation fail- 
ing to comply with section one of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined not less than fifty, nor 
more than one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. This act shall not be construed as ap- 
plying to foundries located in such localities where 
no public or private sewerage or running water sys- 
tem exist. 

Sec. 4. The enforcement of this act shall be 
placed under the State Labor Bureau. 


Senate Bill No. 799—Introduced by Senator Reily: 
An Act to Establish the Payment of Weekly Wages 

to Certain Employes and Providing a Penalty for 

a Violation Thereof. 

The people of the State of California, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Every manufacturing, mining or quar- 
rying, mercantile, railroad, street railway, telegraph 


or telephone corporation, every incorporated express - 


company or water company, and every contractor, 
person or partnership engaged in any manufactur- 
ing business, in any of the building trades, in quar- 
ries or mines, upon public works or in the construc- 
tion or repair of railroads, street railways, roads, 
bridges or sewers, or of gas, water or electric light 
works, pipes or lines, shall pay weekly each employe 
engaged in his or its business the wages earned by 
him to within six days of the date of said payment, 
but any employe leaving his or her employment, or 
being discharged from such employment, shall be 
paid in full on the following regular pay day; and 
the State of California, its officers, boards and com- 
missioners, shall so pay every mechanic, workman 
and laborer who is employed by it or them, and 
every city shall so pay every employe who is en- 
gaged in its business, unless such mechanic, workman, 
laborer or employe requests in writing to be paid 
in a different manner; and every town and county 
shall so pay each employe in its business if so re- 
quired by him; but an employe who is absent from 
his regular place of labor at a time fixed for pay- 
ment shall be paid thereafter on demand. The pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to an em- 
ploye of a co-operative corporation or association if 
he is a stockholder therein, unless he requests such 
corporation to pay him weekly. The Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, after a hearing, may exempt 
any railroad corporation from paying weekly any of 
its employes if it appears to the board that such em- 
ployes prefer less frequent payments, and that their 
interests and the interests of the public will not 
suffer thereby. No corporation, contractor, person or 
partnership shall by a special contract with an em- 
ploye, or by any other means, exempt himself or 
itself from the provisions of this ani the following 
section. Whoever violates the provisions of this 
section shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
ten nor more than fifty dollars. 


———————-o___——__ 


Six hundred Japanese and Chinese emigrants 
have arrived in Pueblo, Mexico, from Vera Cruz 
and will be put to work in the cotton mills to take 
the place of the operators who, as reported, are on 
strike. Although the strike was officially settled 
by the government when a number of the strike 
leaders were shot, the workmen for the most part 
have either left the city or refused to return to 
work. This left the mill owners in a sad plight 
and most of the factories have been idle. The emi- 
grants are said to be skilled spindle operators 
and the mills are expected to be in full operation 
in a short time. They accepted the long hours and 
same pay that were being given to the Mexicans 
and which were the direct cause of the strike.—Ex. 


I. T. U. INAUGURATES PLAN TO 
ADVERTISE. 

Wage-earners generally, and especially trade un- 
ionists, are familiar with the fight for an eight-hour 
day and the union office that has been carried on for 
more than eighteen months by the International 
Typographical Union. 


This great union, with less than fifty thousand 
members, has raised by assessment voted by the 
membership and expended more than $3,000,000, and 
despite the cost of the strike now has in its treasury 
more than $300,000. 


As to the strike itself, little remains of that, and 
the printers have maintained the union shop and 
established the shorter workday. 


Attention is now being given to a label campaign, 
and in connection with this work the following, 
taken from the Indianapolis News of a recent issue, 
explains the great scope and aggressiveness of the 
movement: 


A parade passed through the downtown streets 
of the city today advertising the work of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, or rather some work 
that the International is soon to embark upon. The 
parade consisted of the Knights of Pythias Band 
and eight drays. On the drays were 50,000 pounds of 
paper stock, to be used by the International Union 
in making ‘stickers, circulars and blotters. The 
stickers will be the same as have been used with 
considerable effect by the International for a number 
of months. They are pasted on literature that does 
not bear the union label, and call attention to the fact 
that the label is missing. The literature, adorned 
with the stickers, is then returned to the person who 
sent it out. 


“The circulars into which the stock is to be worked 
will set forth the advantages of the union label, 
and the blotter stock will be made up into blotters 
of convenient size, bearing statements advocating 
the use of the label, and a picture of the Printers’ 
Home in Colorado Springs, Col. One million of 
these blotters will be distributed through the local 
unions of the International throughout the country.” 

The Indianapolis Morning Star of January 31 pub- 
lished a three-column half-tone picture of the label 
parade in connection with the following extended 
comment: 


“Preparatory to the distribution of 1,000,000 blot- 
ters advertising the union and eight-hour move- 
ments, eight trucks of blotter stock, to be used by 
the International Typographical Union in its cam- 
paign, were paraded through the business district 
of the city yesterday noon. The procession was 
headed by the Knights of Pythias Band, and en 
route the various newspaper offices of the city were 
serenaded. 

“The parade was under the direction of President 
James M. Lynch of the International Union, who, 
after some consideration, decided that this public 
display of the purposes of the organization would 
have a good effect on the public. President Lynch 
has advocated liberal advertising of the work of 
unionism generally. 

“According to the C. P. Lesh Company, the display 
of blotter stock made upon this trip represented the 
largest stock of paper ever hauled through the streets 
of Indianapolis at one time. Within a week it will 
all be cut and printed and distributed to the various 
unions of the United States for circulation among 
the business men of the different cities. 

“The blotters will bear upon the surface a picture 
of the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs, 
Col. Beneath this will be the legend: ‘The union 
label on all your printed matter- will not cost you 
one cent extra, and will win for you friends and 
the consciousness of having helped a good and wor- 
thy cause.’ 

BANNERS PROCLAIM PURPOSE. 

“In the parade yesterday banners bearing the in- 
junction to use the union label on all things were 
displayed. Following the parade the trucks with 
their burdens were photographed in front of the 
Hollenbeck printing establishment. Present at this 
time were President James M. Lynch and Secretary- 


Treasurer John W. Bramwood of the International 
Union. 

“In the consignments to be made of the blotters 
when finished, New York alone will receive 199,000, 
Chicago about the same amount, San Francisco wil! 
get about 50,000, while Boston and other places 
where the need is greatest will be flooded with 
quantities enough, it is thought, to keep the in‘erest 
in the movement alive. 

“The success of the blotter distribution will be 
watched closely. In connection with the sending 
out of the blotters, the recent distribution of ‘label 
stickers’ will be extended. ; 

““We have decided on expensive advertising, but 
believe that it will bring the results,’ said President 
Lynch yesterday afternoon. ‘The cause of our union 
has been wonderfully advanced in the last year, and 
we wish to further it by every means in our power. 

““The policy of advertising is just as applicable 
to our field as in any branch of the business world, 
and we are going to take advantage of its recognized 
value. 

““The strikes ended in the last few months have 
cost the International Union about $3,000,000. All 
of the differences are now adjusted with the excep- 
tion of a few places, where it is expected that the 
conditions will be remedied shortly. The termina- 
tion of the strikes was a victory for our union gen- 
erally, and we believe that the time has arrived 
when we should promote our interests.’ ” 

UNION STRONGLY INTRENCHED. 

“In reviewing the history of the sfrike, Secretary- 
Treasurer J. W. Bramwood said yesterday : 

“*The condition of the union is better than it 
has ever been in its history. At the present time we 
have on deposit $300,000, where a year ago we had 
only $30,000 to $40,000 as a balance on our bank 
hooks. 

“*We now have out on strike in the country only 
2,500 men. These are confined to thirty of the largest 
cities of the United States. 

““Moreover, on February 1 will go into effect 
the reduction of the strike assessment to 3 per cent., 
the lowest taxation that has been imposed for strike 
purposes in years. 

“When the strike was at its height two years ago 
our general assessment was Io per cent. of earnings. 
In sixteen months we dropped from 10 per cent to 
as low as 5 per cent, and finally the 3 per cent that 
is now to be inaugurated. 

““The strike affected the book and job printers 
principally. At various times we had as many as 
10,000 of them out at a time. The approximate num- 
ber of men in these lines is about 27,000. The 20,000 
represented in the newspaper field were not affected 
directly, they having had the eight-hour scale for 
years. 4 

“*The last year has seen the recognition of the 
unionized shop and the establishment of the eight- 
hour rules in almost all of the shops of the country.’ ” 

ee eee 
THE SILENT STRIKE. 


Through the columns of the Detroit News-Tribunz, 
Walter R. Hamper, head of the Globe Tobacco 


Company, said: “The union label is by far the 
most effective weapon in the hands of the trade 
unionists today. It is an argument from which no 
business man can turn away. As a force in the in- 
dustrial world to compel fair treatment of the 
laborer and to insure him’ the rights which he de- 
serves, the constant ‘silent strike’ of the men and 
women who demand the union label when buying 
goods of this kind is certain to be a thousand—yes, a 
million—times more effective than the most violent 
of the employes’ strikes could ever hope to be. I 
am not complaining. There are times when strikes 
are necessary, and many, many times it is the only 
way that the unions have of maintaining their rights. 
Once you get the masses of the people, or even all 
the members of the trade unions, to demand the 
label, you are going to revolutionize things from be- 
ginning to end.” 
ge eee 

Picture Frame Workers’ Union will give a smoker 

next Tuesday evening at the Labor Temple. 


_ the ground of “old age.” 


LABOR CLARION. 
NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 


BY WILL J. FRENCH. 


His Majesty’s Consul-General, Courtney W. Ben- 
nett, C. I. E., forwards harrowing stories to the 
London Times at stated intervals. His latest theme 
was the reconstruction of the Pacific Coast metrop- 
olis, and he laments the fact that men of his ac- 
quaintance are reduced to the necessity of smoking 
“3-penny cigars,” one at a time. In ante-April days 
these gentlemen patronized “one shilling’ (i. e., 
twenty-five cents) cigars. Mr. Bennett hints that 
the unions are responsible for the lowering of the 
fragrant weed standard. That’s too bad. The 
Consul General hurries along our sidewalks with 
a King Edward stride, and he puffs vigorously at a 
pipe en route. 

It may be remarked that Mr. Bennett was taken 
to task by the local authorities for writing wildly 
about conditions here. So emphatic was the protest 
that he agreed to correct his misstatements in the 
columns of the Thunderer. 

While Mr. Bennett is setting the British Empire 
right, wouldn’t it be just as well to state that union 
men also smoke cigars that cost less than twenty-five 
cents, on an average, and that, after all, no good 
and sufficient reason has ever been adduced why a 
man should be compelled to forego all the luxuries 
of life because he “works for a living.” In perform- 
ing that duty he frequently does a great deal more 
than some men who smoke fifty-cent or dollar cigars. 
We all have our desires for the good things of life. 
Bric-a-brac and statues, soft carpets and colored 
lights, with handsome furniture in a suburban resi- 
dence were not intended exclusively for a class. 
They appeal to all. Nor was it ever. the purpose of 
Providence that any man at thirty-five and forty 
should be prevented from earning a livelihood on 
The trade-union protests 
against injustice and the needless inequalities of 
life, and the men and women connected with the 
movement, have improved not only their own lot, 
but also the condition of others who are unable to 
help themselves through organized effort. More of 
the sunshine of life comes into our homes because of 
our activities. 

Some day, Mr. Bennett, we may smoke twenty-five 
cent cigars as a regular diet. Until then, help us to 
“build up” in preference to “tearing down’”—espe- 
cially when no substitute is offered to replace that 
which you would destroy in your iconoclastic-like 
mood. ne 3 

The Argonaut refers to the Square Deal, the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance organ, as a “conservative labor mag- 
azine.” What will Gripe Knot Editor Post say when 
he reads that? at ge Gates 

Secretary of the Treasury Leslie M. Shaw gave 
the shorter workday a “boost” some weeks ago. He 
said that eight hours were long enough to work for 
wages. In that short sentence is a wealth of 
thought. One is given to infer that so long as 
there is no participation in the profits of one’s labor, 
that Mr. Shaw is of the opinion that our claim as 
trade unionists is founded on justice. When a 
man has an incentive, it matters not whether he is 
in business for himself or holds high office, there 
is something to look forward to—a reward for 
effort. Our friends tell us, of course, that it is 
evidence of a wrong spirit to show a desire to work 
only eight hours—that we should be content with 
our lot (i. e., those who labor ten or twelve hours) 
and that we should get into business for ourselves 
if dissatisfied. As it is impossible for all to follow 
either or both sections of the double barrel of ad- 
vice, the eight-hour day is the best compromise yet 
offered. Not at all strange to relate, those trades 
enjoying its benefits have no fault to find. It is doubt- 
ful if an employing printer or a building contractor 
would want to lengthen the workday, even if oppor- 
tunity presented. Secretary Shaw struck a home 
blow when he said that “eight hours” and “wages” 
were synonymous terms. The gentleman may see 
more money than we do, but on this question we 


sec alike. 
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A word for the broom makers. Attention to 
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detail is where we all err. See that your wife or 
mother or sister, or, better still, all three refuse to 
accept a broom without the union label attached. 
This is the most effective way of combatting Asiatic 
labor in this particular field. Apart from that, such 
action will assist an organization not too strong— 
one now endeavoring to regain lost ground. Is 
your carpet swept by a Chinese-made broom? This 
is a pertinent question. If the answer forces itself in 
the affirmative, then your unionism is in need of a 
little medicine for spring-cleaning purposes. The 
best preparation on the market is the “union label,’ 
and you don’t have to buy it. 
———_______ 
MARQUIS ITO’S MISLEADING 
STATEMENT. 


Representative McKinlay, of California, speaking 
in New York of his visit to the Orient, referred to 
a significant statement made to him by Marquis Ito, 
who said: 

“Your people, to eliminate coolie labor, have ex- 
cluded the Chinese from your country. You need 
not fear, however, that you will be forced to erect 
such a wall against Japanese labor. We will not per- 
mut our laborers to go to America. We need them 
all. We are teaching them how to run our machin- 
ery and how to manufacture the products that we 
need. We will sell to America goods instead of 
giving you. cheap labor.” ‘ 

The only modicum of truth in that statement is the 
fact that our market is being flooded with cheaply 
made Japanese goods, which find a ready sale upon 
the bargain counters of our stores. The part rela- 
tive to the immigration of laborers is “tommy rot,” 
as are the statements found in the daily press that 
the Mikado has for some time refused to permit 
Jap laborers to leave Japan for the mainland. 

A statement emanating from the office of the Col- 
lector of Customs of Port Townsend, Wash., indi- 
cates that in a period covering 29 months, 13,401 
Japanese laborers were admitted, 904 of them 
from British Columbia, on immigration certificates, 
the remainder direct from Japan. Did they leave 
Japan without the knowledge and consent of the 
Japanese authorities? 

During the past few years much of the Oriental 
immigration from Hawaii has been diverted from 
San Francisco to the Puget Sound District, and it 
is safe to say that as many, if not more, Japanese 
gain admission to the United States in that 
direction than through the Port of San Francisco. 

However, we are not complaining that we do not 
get our share. Since the publication of the report 
of the California Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
showed a net increase of 13,658 Japanese for a period 
of two years, the Commissioner issued a circular 
covering the months of October, November and 
December, 1906, which shows the arrival of 2885 
Japs in those three months. 

Since the first of January, up to and includ- 
ing February 19, we have received something like 
2,500 Japanese—800 of them in one week, most of 
whom ingenuously admitted that they came under 
contract to work on our railroads. Beside these labor- 
ers, whom we do not want and whom the Mikado 
informs us he wants to keep at home, we received 
quite a number of Koreans, Hindoos and other 
Asiatics. 

If the people of California expect to obtain relief 
from the incubus of Japanese immigration, they 
must demand an exclusion Act from Congress and 
not trust themselves to the good will of the Mikado 
and his advisers. 

The only promising feature of the recent imbroglio 
is the fact that the fruitgrowers of Vacaville, the 
most Jap-ridden community in California, have 
held a mass meeting and adopted measures looking 
toward obtaining white help during the coming 
season. It is proposed to enlist the services of 
women and children in the lighte® work, and en- 
deavor to obtain white laborers to perform the 
heavier. This effort on the part of the fruit-growers 
will be watched with interest by the laboring men of 
California with a sincere hope that it will be suc- 
cessful. Tue Doctor. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY 


Found Guilty in Chicago Court of Violating 
Alien Contract Labor Law. 


On January 28 the Allis-Chalmers Company was 
found guilty of violating the Alien Labor Contract 
Law in the Federal Court, Chicago, Ill., and a fine 
of $4,000 was imposed. As the case is of great in- 
terests to all trade unions, says the Jron Molders’ 
Journal, and peculiarly so to the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America, a brief narrative of the 
case is submitted. 

The Alien Contract Labor Law is practically a 
counterpart of the tariff laws, the latter protecting 
the American manufacturers from the competition 
of foreign manufacturers and the former protecting 
the American workman from the competition of 
foreign workmen. 

The law, however, has been constantly violated 
by many American manufacturers, and it has been 
most difficult to secure convictions due in several 
instances to the indifference or neglect of the 
United States District Attorneys, on whom fell 
the duty of prosecution, and also to the cunning 
displayed by employers in covering their tracks. It 
was not until President Roosevelt intimated in posi- 
tive terms that this law should be enforced that 
any evident efforts were made to punish violations. 

The iron molders have suffered serious injury on 
many occasions from the foreign molders, who, 
during strikes, were imported to take their places. 
These violations of the Federal law became so fre- 
quent that several years ago the Executive Board 
began an active campaign to secure its enforce- 
ment, and since then the foundrymen importing 
foreign molders have been more circumspect. 

Last July the European manager of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, located in England, wrote to 
Mr. J. Maddison, General Secretary of the Friendly 
Society of Iron Founders, advising him that he 
desired to secure molders for the Allis-Chalmers 
Bullock Co., Ltd., of Montreal, Canada, at the rate 
of $10 per week, for an indefinite period, as they 
were in need of many more molders. 

How many were secured is unknown, but four 
union molders, working near Manchester, England, 
were given contracts by the European manager of 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company to be employed at 
the Montreal plant for one year at a $3.00 per day 
rate. They reached Montreal the latter part of 
August, and on applying at the Allis-Chalmers- 
Bullock Company plant were informed that there 
was no work for them there, but that they were 
wanted at the Milwaukee plant, where they would 
receive $4.00 instead of $3.00 per day. 

The manager of the plant placed them in charge 
of the foreman, who took them to the immigration 
office and paid their head tax. He then instructed 
them as to the story they should tell to the Ameri- 
can immigration inspectors in order that they could 
enter the United States and reach Milwaukee. 

The United States Inspectors’ suspicions were 
aroused and, after questioning the four molders 
separately, they were refused entry, as they were 
evidently coming over under contract. 

“It’s easy to fool the Yankees; I'll get you over 
the line all right, for I sent two over a few days 
ago,” the foreman told them. 

After giving them elaborate instructions, he took 
several letters from his pocket and gave them to 
one of the molders, telling him that these letters 
would identify him as the foreman of the Montreal 
plant if he was stopped by an inspector at the Niag- 
ara border, and he could tell him that the other 
three were molders in his employ and that he was 
taking them to visit Niagara Falls. He also gave 
them a letter to the Milwaukee manager of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, and in addition to buying 
their tickets to Niagara, gave them $60.00 to pay 
their fare to Mifwaukee, telling them that if this was 
not enough to reach their destination that they 
could send a telegram to the Milwaukee manager 
and he would send them more. 

At the Canadian side of the falls they took a 
tourist bus, which carried them to the American 
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side, after which they bought tickets for Chicago, 
not having sufficient money to reach Milwaukee. 
While in Buffalo they sent a telegram to the Mil- 
waukee manager asking him to have some one meet 
them when they arrived in Chicago. 

When they reached Chicago no one met them 
and another telegram was sent to Milwaukee. In- 
stead of having an employe of their two Chicago 
plants meet these men, the Milwaukee manager 
telephoned to the Chicago Bureau of the National 
Founders’ Association asking them to meet the 
molders and take them to the Twelfth street plant 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company, and this was done 
after the men had been given meal tickets and 
lodging in a hotel. 

When they reached the foundry in charge of 
the N. F. A. representatives, they gave the letter 
of introduction received from the Montreal man- 
ager, and addressed to the Milwaukee manager, to 
the manager in charge at Chicago, and advised 
him that they desired to be sent to Milwaukee, as 
this was the instructions received in Montreal. They 
were informed that as all of the various Allis- 
Chalmers Company plants were controlled by the 
same company, that their contract for a year’s 
work was good in Chicago. On leaving the foundry 
they learned that there was a strike in progress 
and refused to go to work, though afterward guar- 
anteed a year’s work at $5.00 per day. 

Their case was then laid before the Department 
of Immigration in Washington, the men _ were 
placed under arrest and the case given to the 
Department of Justice for prosecution. 

After demurrers entered by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company attorneys had been overruled by the 
Court, the case came up for trial on January 25. 
When the testimony of the several witnesses had 
been heard, the attorneys for the Allis-Chalmers 
Company made strenuous efforts to have the Court 
take the case from the jury on the grounds that 
no case had been proven, and that even though the 
management of the Montreal plant had assisted 
these men in crossing the border, that the Allis- 
Chalmers Company could not be held responsible, as 
the Allis-Chalmers-Bullock Co., Ltd., was not a 
branch of the Allis-Chalmers Company, but an in- 
dependent concern, and also the fact that it was 
not Allis-Chalmers Company representatives who 
met the men in Chicago, but representatives of an 
employers’ association, namely, the N. F. A. 

It had been proven that the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany held at least one-third of the stock of the 
Allis-Chalmers-Bullock Co., Ltd., of Montreal, and 
that Mr. Bullock, the president of’ the Montreal 
plant, was also a director of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company. 

The Court held that, as the Allis-Chalmers 
Company was a part of the N. F. A., that the con- 
nection of this association with the case was clearly 
that of an agent, and therefore the Allis-Chalmers 
Company could not escape responsibility if the law 
had been violated. The defendants’ attorneys also 
held that no testimony had been introduced to 
show that the several agents of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company who had been connected with the case 
had entered into a general conspiracy to violate 
the law, and that therefore the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany should not be held liable, even though men 
secured in England for the Canadian branch had 
finally reached Chicago and been hired by their 
plant in that city. The sophistry of this conten- 
tion was exposed by the following question’ pro- 
pounded by the court: If a group of men came to 
a vacant lot and dug a cellar, then masons came 
and laid foundation walls, and afterward carpenters 
came and erected the framework and finished it, 
and they were followed by plasterers, paper hang- 
ers and painters, these several groups of mechanics 
and tradesmen not having held any consultation 
together or having agreed among themselves to 
do these things, could it be held that there had 
been no architect’s plans and no guiding and re- 
sponsible hand which directed their several labors? 

The yerdict reached in this case should prove 
most valuable to the American workman, and of 


special value to the molders, for it will tend to 
prevent the importation of alien labor under con- 
tract by firms and corporations. 

The Department of Immigration gave prompt 
and effective assistance in preparing the case, and 
Mr. J. H. Wilkerson, of the United States District 
Attorney’s -office, who represented the Government, 
is deserving of unstinted praise for the very strong 
and able presentation of the case which was made 
before the Court and jury. 


———_@—____—_—_ 
JAPS RUN OUT FARMERS. 

In the several reclamation districts near Antioch 
the land has hitherto been leased principally to 
Americans, Portuguese and Chinese, the rental paid 
being determined by the condition and utility of the 
land, crops to be raised, security of levees and length 
of lease on new land. The renter usually had the 
land free for the first year, agreeing in return. to 
clear and break up the sod. The second year from 
$3 to $5 an acre or part of the crop was paid, and on 
the third year and during the remainder of the lease 
$8 or part of the crop was paid. In the past the 
many contingencies in tule farming, poor reclama- 
tion and the San Francisco commission merchants 
principally have made farming on these lands un- 
certain, and very few who have tilled these lands 
have anything to show for their years of hard work. 

Conditions have changed; strong, permanent 
levees are being built and the danger of overflowed 
land lessened, but this great improvement has not 
brought joy to the hearts of those who have farmed 
the tules under old conditions. In the last few years 
the Japanese have gone into tule farming. First as 
laborers at small wages, to learn the business, and 
now, as leaseholders, they are paying higher rent 
for the tule lands than the present renters can possi- 
bly stand, and the result will be that it is only a 
matter of a few years until all the reclaimed lands in 
this section will be cultivated only by Japanese. 
Some of the reasons why Japs can pay higher rents 
for these lands are that their cost of living is much 
less and they can hire the new arrivals from their 
own country at one-half the wages paid by other 
tule farmers; and a Jap will do at least one-third 
more work in one day for his countryman than he 
will do for anyone else. 

We sce trouble ahead for all owners of tule land. 
When Mr. Jap controls all this land he will cither 
purchase it at his own figures or pay as rent an 
amount only sufficient to keep the levees in repair. 
Failing in both these resources, he will cut the levees. 

And now comes the report that we are to have 
a Japanese store in Antioch, with strong Japanese 
backing in San Francisco. We would rather have, 
for the good of Antioch, 100 families of Americans, 
Germans, Portuguese or Irish on the reclamation 
lands around here than all the Japanese in America. 
—Antioch (Cal.) Enterprise. 
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The Hindoos imported by the Canadian employers 


to work cheap don’t appear to be quite as docile 
and slavish as the bosses had hoped. A number of 
Hindoos engaged as miners at Comox, B. C., have 
struck for higher wages. A Nanaimo dispatch says 
a number of Hindoo women are among them, mas- 
querading as men and doing men’s work. It is 
stated at Ottawa that the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce has been advised that 1,460 
East Indians have arrived in British Columbia from 
January 1 to October 15, 1906, and that 2,000 more 
have already booked passages. The Dominion Goy- 
ernment will introduce legislation next session to 
restrict the immigration of Indians. 


The ship subsidy “promoters” 
changed their tactics and are apparently providing 
for subventions only for the Pacific Coast and South 
American trade. This is intended, no doubt, simply 
as an entering wedge for the subsidy principle, to be 


have partially 


amended and extended in future. There has been 
no change, however, in the seamen’s conscription 
feature of the bill, although none of the promoters 
give any indication that this “colored critter is 
still hidden in the woodpile.’—American Federa- 
tionist. 
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PRIMARY PURPOSE OF TRADE UNIONS. 
PROF. JOHN BASCOM, IN “BRICKLAYER AND MASON.” 


The impression easily arises among workmen 
that a trade union, like an army, subserves its 
chief purpose in warfare; in instituting boycotts 
and carrying on strikes. We might as wisely think 
that the chief purpose of a nation is to wage war. 
It may, indeed, be compelled to wage war, but it 
is not likely to do it successfully unless it has been 
previously diligent in devising and pursuing its 
highest interests. War is a choice between evils, 
and, no matter how fortunate, is sure to carry its 
own evils with it. If a people is growing in pros- 
perity, this is the best protection, both against war 
and in war. That trade union is most successful 
which stands for such an accumulation of power, 


of just and wide-established claims, as to preclude 
attack. 


Skill, economy and comfort ought to go together 
and tend to go together in the world. Skill and 
economy prepare the way for comfort; and comfort 
rewards skill and economy. This is the natural af- 
filiation of growth; it is what we mean by civiliza- 
tion. The violence of men and the vices of men 
may interfere with this union, though it still re- 
mains the pre-determined concord of permanent 
forces in human life. These forces do not take on 
their natural and best results except in a peaceful 
and thoughtful atmosphere. If one class of pro- 
ducers is pushing another class to the wall, or if 
producers lack sobriety and intelligence in order- 
ing their conduct, then this union of productive 
powers with productive rewards may fail for the 
moment and blind forces take its place. The em- 
ployer may drive the employe down the steep de- 
clivity of poverty, or the neglect and unthrifty em- 
ploye may waste his opportunities and the oppor- 
tunities of those about him. 

The first and central purpose of the trade union 
is to secure and maintain this fellowship of skill, 
economy and comfort, each in its very best form. 
It works with natural forces to fulfill them, to an- 
ticipate and thrust back all contravening causes, 
causes which baffle the workman in the pursuit 
of prosperity. The trade union promotes peace 
among workmen and fitting counsel, which leave 
the natural and beneficent forces that promote 
growth in full play. It fulfills the law of love in 
pooling burdens, and in all helping all to bear 
them. The wisdom of the wise and the sobriety 
of the sober are contributed to the common re- 
sources, and that is done well and soberly which 
could not otherwise have been done at all, With- 
out union, ignorance and indifference become, under 
competition, the ruling forces in defining the condi- 
tion of workmen. There are no ranks and no regi- 
ments. Each man fights his own battle; and his 
flank is constantly uncovered by those equally in- 
different to his welfare and their own. The ques- 
tion of civilization is settled for the workman by 
his power of resistance, by the aidfulness of ‘his 
fellows, by their joint ability to maintain the con- 
ditions of progress. Good will between workmen is 
the antecedent of all gain. Without it the workman 
is incapable of collective progressive civilization. 
Those in the use of capital are constantly dividing 
workmen against themselves, the thoughtless 
against the thoughtful, the unthrifty against the 
thrifty, and so they are able to divorce comfort 
from skill and economy. 

The trade union is established to prove the co- 
herence of the industrial life—its ability to make 
these three, skill, economy and comfort travel to- 
gether. The doctrine of Malthus, the doctrine of 
every economist who accepts the poverty of the 
poor, the defenselessness of workmen in the proc- 
esses of production, do it by regarding him as 
incapable of taking and executing counsel, as mere 
waifs on the stream of circumstances. The pur- 
pose of the trade union is to contradict these views, 
to show that labor, even if it gropes in obscure 
beginnings, can make for itself a path into the en- 
joyments of life; that it is the least intelligent and 
productive labor that is constantly sinking and 
carrying with it the hopes and fortunes of an en- 
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tire class. It is no law of the world that those 
who labor shall not enter into their labors, the 
law that is being illustrated by the failure of work- 
men is that there must be an affiliation between 
them as a condition of success; that division is fatal 
to their common prosperity. Their experience is sim- 
ply one more enforcement of the ethical obligations 
we owe each other. It is this truth which it is the 
primary purpose of the trade union to make plain. 
The union that is in fullest possession of it will 
have least occasion for warfare and most power to 
wage it successfully. 

If skill, economy and comfort are in that eternal 
concord in which we believe them to be, the posi- 
tion of the trade union is impregnable. The skillful 
aré driven back by the unskilled, not because the 
best workman is not best worth his wages, but in 
the hope, on the part of the employer, of returning 
shortly to the good workman at a lower price. 
The best workman is the cheapest workman, but 
if he can be cheapened still further the operator is 
familiar with the method of doing it. A reasonable 
standard of living means, and must be made every 
moment to mean, superior productive capacity. 
When all forces, conflicting and concurring, have 
been sifted, that fact remains as the last result. 
It is the business of the trade union to believe in 
it, push it into the foreground and emblazon it be- 
yond denial. 

The different standards of living in widely sep- 
arated nationalities at times obscure this relation. 
Our workmen rightly claim protection from the 
Chinese because a standard of living far lower 
than our standard gives them an immediate advan- 
tage. Scales of productiveness and livelihood that 
have been for so many hundred years in forma- 
tion cannot be laid at once side by side and applied 
indiscriminately with no disturbance of established 
equilibrium. The Chinese can be used as a wedge 
to split asunder our social organization, not be- 
cause, on the whole, they are better productive 
agents, but because the intense poverty of their 
lives for the moment gives them a cutting edge. 
When the work was finished we would find that 
in sinking manhood we had sunk also skill and 
economy with it. 

When the French peasant lives on a farm which 
a Vermont farmer has abandoned, when the Japa- 
nese in the Sandwich Island push American trades- 
men out of employments in which they have hith- 
erto prospered, the result may be chiefly due to the 
standard of living, but it also raises the question 
whether our farmers and our workmen have not 
something to learn in economy and skill, whether 
the opportunity does not sometimes make them in- 
dolent and improvident. So far as any nationality 
shows superior productive power, we have occasion 
to learn the lesson taught by it. In doing it we 
cannot afford to waste any portion of that most 
precious social inheritance by which we associate 
labor with its suitable rewards. It is this funda- 
mental principle in our industrial welfare that is 
intrusted to trade unions, and for which, in the 
world’s progress, they will be held responsible. 

a tw Th eo, 

This is a tale of a union-smashing scheme, says 
the Cleveland Citizen. Over three years ago em- 
ployes of a mill in Rochester, N. Y., decided to de- 
mand higher wages and went on strike. Thereupon 
the concern, Wile & Oviatt, backed by the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, had four prominent strikers ar- 
rested for conspiring to raise wages. The defend- 
ants demanded a speedy trial, but upon one pre- 
text or another the case was shoved off from one 
term of court to another. Finally the case received 
a hearing and resulted in a disagreement of the jury. 
A second trial was ordered, but last week the court 
dismissed the case, and thus ends a battle that has 
cost Monroe County, N. Y., and the Manufacturers’ 
Association a big bunch of money, while the Roches- 
ter unions still live, are stronger than ever, and are 
still permitted to “conspire” to raise wages. 
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Make your purchases before 6 p. m., on week 

days except Saturdays. 


Summerfield&Haines : 


(Successers to Summerfield & Roman) 
The first and only Union Store on Market St. 


Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 
Hats, Shoes 


AGENTS 


Carhartt Overalls and Bridgemen’s 


Gloves 


1071-73 MARKET ST. San Francisco 


Between Sixth and Seventh Streets 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St. 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


Phone West 2039 in order 


7 D, 
Polk 


Prices and Quality Must Be 
Right at the New Store 


On this basis we bid for your trade 
as we are satisfied that our line of 
Kitchen Utensils, Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Notions and Ladies’ Furnish- 
ings, Etc., are positively lower than 
elsewhere. Try uss: : : : 3 3 


Investigate - - - Compare 


Gear» 


| Continental Building 
and Loan Assn. 


MARKET AND CHURCH STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In Business for 18 Years 


Capital Subscribed, $15,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in and 


Reserve,. . . 2,481,317.50 


5% Paid on Ordinary Deposits 
6% Paid on Term Deposits 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President, 

JAMES McCULLOUGH, Ist Vice-President. 
JOSEPH G. CRAWFORD,M. D., 2d Vice-Pres. 
GAVIN McNAB, Attorney, 

WILLIAM CORBIN, Sec’y & Gen’l Mgr. 


Call or Write at Any Time Always 
Glad to Answer Questions 
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CAPITALISTS’ ORGANIZATION VS. 
WORKERS’ ORGANIZATION. 


All the power in the combined forces of the anti- 
Union Associations does not produce as formidable 
an enemy to the worker as is to be found in his 
own class. These societies for the destruction of 
trades unionism have a greater degree of unity of 
purpose and the members are more pliant to disci- 
pline, and susceptible to the application of their con- 
stitutional law than are the members of the trades 
union movement as a whole. 

It is no longer discreet to ignore or belittle the 
growing power of the organized enemy. His hand 
is laid heavily on every effort of the union to better 
the condition of its members, and it is rarely indeed 
nowadays that the fight is with the single employer. 
In all the trades and in almost every locality the 
employers rally to the support of each other to the 
extent that in time of strikes the firm upon which 
the demand is made, though seriously situated 
through loss of employes and unsuccessful attempts 
to get help to fill their places, and though the busi- 
ness may be brought where shipment and fulfillment 
of contracts are impossible, still refuses to settle 
with the union because of the support, financial and 
otherwise, rendered by its associates. 

We have at this time, says the Shoe Workers’ 
Journal, an illustration of the foregoing statement 
in our union. The Nettleton Shoe Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., have shipped but few shoes in the 
twenty weeks’ strike at their factory, our members 
are nobly and cheerfully fighting for the issue they 
left the factory on, the firm cannot get help and the 
business is practically dead—but they will not con- 
cede the union’s request because they are supported 
by the association in every conceivable way, and are 
thus encouraged to hold out. 

In many instances the fair employer is kept from 
signing with the union through fear of punishment 
administered to him for so doing by his competitors 
in the association. 

The time has come for preparation to meet a bat- 
tle which must surely be fought to determine the 
relative strength of the trade-union movement and 
the anti-union Employers’ Associations. The points 
of view, controversies over jurisdiction, union poli- 
tics and all internal side issues, should be given a 
secondary place and special effort made to build up 
loyalty to the cause of labor if the movement is to 
attain that solid front necessary to successfully cope 
with the power of organized capital. 

The members of every union should turn their 
eyes and thoughts more to the international scope 
of the movement, give hearty co-operation to the 
officers they have elected to carry out their laws and 
become more actively engaged in constructing gen- 
eral power. They should study the question in the 
broadest sense and become ardent and able champions 
and advocates of trades unionism. They should 
cultivate patience and realize that their work means 
more than an occasional raise in wages or better- 
ment of condition for some particular trade. 

It should mean an unceasing effort to increase 
the force of organized labor as a whole to the:end 
that the institutions for the promotion of child-labor 
and low wages will find themselves hopelessly over- 
powered. 

That part of the membership of any union that 
sees the center of gravity surrounding their own 
particular jobs and becomes dissatisfied if the union 
does not succeed in periodically making these same 
jobs better, regardléss of the obstacles in the way 
of increasing wages, is a load on the backs of real 
trade unionists. 

The anti-Union Associations find no room for 
sentiment in their deliberations and their bump of 
humanity and brotherly love is not large enough 
to allow any application of these qualities outside of 
their own order. They consider their common 
enemy, organized labor, because it seeks to make for 
a more independent manhood, higher wages and hap- 
pier lives for workingmen, and as the reverse of 
these things, they believe to be more to their business 
advantage, they lay on the trail of the unions every 
effort to defeat its object and destroy its force. 


i LABOR CLARION. 
What to them if millions of children are forced to 
labor—they get them cheap. What to them if mil- 
lions of married women are obliged to work, that 
they and their husbands’ wages together may sup- 
port the family—their necessities bring them gold. 

Their minds are not bothered by thoughts of how 
the workers live with prices going higher and wages 
at best moving but slowly in proportion. These 
peculiar champions of “liberty” want one item and 
to procure that they concentrate all of their talents, 
they want cheap men, dependent men, women and 
children thrown into competition with each other 
with no other restriction upon the wage to be paid 
them than their necessities. 

To accomplish this object they must destroy the 
only institution which stands between them and 
slavery of the workers, organized labor. 

Organized labor calls for the workers to be true 
to themselves, to act in unison to increase the power 
of the greatest factor of modern times, making for 
the well being of the masses; it calls upon its mem- 
bers to give greater assistance than ever before in 
building up the union so that its magnitude may put 
to flight every attempt at its destruction. 

With the workers one in the cause of labor, no 
power on earth can equal theirs. All the powers in 
the combined forces of the anti-Union Associations 
would be as a drop of water is to the ocean were 
the workers to cease being their own enemies and 
stick together in the interests of their class; cor- 
porate greed, money-bag arrogance, governments by 
injunction, and swelled headed politicians will all 
appear like pigmies, around the throne of labor when 
the workers stand together for their own. 

— 

A press report says: Another international labor 
union has been added to the ever-increasing ranks 
of the American Federation of Labor. By a refer- 
endum vote, the Journeymen Stonecutters’ Associa- 
tion has decided on affiliation. A charter will be 
issued at the next meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. This or- 
ganization would long ago have joined the parent 
organization but for jurisdictional disputes with the 
Granite Cutters, Marble Workers and others. These 
matters were settled at a recent Minneapolis conven- 
tion. A conference this month in New York City 
will sign working agreements recognizing the juris- 
diction of each trade. This leaves but two interna- 
tionals outside the pale of the American Federation 
of Labor—the Bricklayers and the Plasterers. The 
Bricklayers, it is thought, will shortly join in swell- 


ing the ranks of the American Federation of Labor. 


isis aa SS 

Disturbances among the thousands of laborers in 
the Ashio copper mines near Nikko, Japan, have 
have been renewed with increased vigor. In spite of 
police reinforcements sent to the scene, several es- 
tablishments have been burned and other property 
destroyed. A mining director was recently mur- 
dered, and as many of the chief employes are miss- 
ing it is feared they have met the same fate. 

——_—_!_—_&_____—_- 

A general strike for higher wages and shorter 
hours has been begun by the employes of retail 
dressmakers and tailors at Vienna, Austria. The 
strike of the workers in the wholesale departments, 
which has been going on for some time, has now 
been extended to Bohemia and Moravia. 


——— Se 
The end of the London (England) music hall 


strike is believed to be in sight. A split has oc- 
curred in the formation of a third party to the con- 
troversy. This section is composed of the principal 
stars who have adopted conciliatory methods in ne- 
gotiating with managers. 


Two officials from the Government clothing fac- 
tories in Japan are at present visiting Australia 
with the object of pushing the Japanese clothing 
trade in the latter country. 

————_ 

The Standard Oil Company announces that it will 
advance the wages of all its employes now receiving 
less than $100 a month by Io per cent, beginning 
January 1. 


The largest unions in Germany are those in the 
building trades which number a quarter of all the 
members of the Social Democratic group of 
unions, and it is noticeable that it is these trades 
which have succeeded most in concluding collec- 
tive wages agreements in recent years. The metal 
trades come next with a membership nearly 
equal to that of the building trades. In France 
the building trades have the largest number of 
unions, but by far the largest unions are those 
of the transport trades, while the unions in the 
metal, mining and textile trades are next in point 
of membership. In Austria the metal trades 
take the lead and the building and transport 
trades come next. Italy is an exception, for 
there just one-half of the organized workers are 
connected with agriculture, the ‘transport trades 
following with one-senevth, and the metal work- 
ers with one-tenth. The growth of unionism in 
Spain is also marked. 


The British Government has collaborated an 
interesting report on trade union growth in 
Europe. It appears that in countries of progres- 
sive industrial development trade unionism makes 
steady, and in some cases, rapid growth. Partic- 
ularly is this the case with France and Germany. 
During the years 1899 to 1904 the Social Demo- 
cratic unions of Germany nearly doubled their 
membership, and they now include more than 
two-thirds of the organized workers of the coun- 
tries; the “Christian” unions have made almost 
equal relative progress, and the Hirsch-Duncker 
unions, though of less importance numerically 
continue to hold their own. In France, too, there 
has been rapid growth both in unions and in their 
membership. Austria shows a gain of from 189,- 
000 in 1904 to 323,000 in 1905. 


Benjamin Meyer of Chicago has been fined $100 
for putting union labels on cigars made in a non- 
union factory. Since then another Chicagoan, Albert 
Heyman, has been fined $200 for the same offense. 
The Government has a case against Meyer which 
has not yet been settled. In addition to using the 
label unlawfully, he changed the number of his fac- 
tory so as to make the deception more complete. 
The penalty for using a false factory number is $50 
a box, and as the Government seized 580 boxes, the 
maximum penalty would total $29,000. 

a 

About fifty owners of printing establishments in 
New York met recently and organized for the 
establishment of permanent peace between the em- 
ploying printers of New York and their employes 
who are members of Typographical Union, No. 6. 
Charles Francis, president of the organization, said 
that during the last big strike, which began in Janu- 
ary, 1901, $8,000,000 had been spent by the employers 
and employes. 

————— 

The international officers of Machinists are in pos- 
session of two affidavits made by a detective set- 
ting forth that they had been employed to slug 
union pickets at the plant of the Woods Auto-Ve- 
hicle Company, of Chicago. The union officials say 
they will bring suit against the National Metal 
Trades Association, which employed the sluggers, for 
damages resulting from their operations, two of the 
pickets having been severely beaten recently. 

Se gga 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
granted a motion made by Attorney-General Bona- 
parte, permitting the Government to intervene in 
the case of Danselle Howard against the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. The case involves the 
constitutionality of the Railroad Employers’ Liability 
Act passed at the last session of Congress, and which 
has been declared unconstitutional by a lower court. 


The unions of Eureka, Cal., are erecting a Labor 


Hospital. It will be a three-story structure and will 
cost $30,000. The building is to contain seventy 
rooms and two main operating rooms, patterned after 
those of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
City. There will be maternity and children’s wards. 


A. F. OF L. SWE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase arti- 
cles produced by the following firms which have 
been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Food and Kindred Products. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
National Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City; The 
Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

‘Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies, 

Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Clothing. 


Buttons.—Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange Rochester, N. Y.; Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner 
Bros., New York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
E. M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts. and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. EB. Tilt Shoe 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, 
Conn.; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Printing and Publications. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boo- 
rum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., publish- 
ers, Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of 
Zanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta 
Co., of Chicago, Ill.; Corning Brick, Tile and 
Terra Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y.; Hutton 
Brick Co., Kingston, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


Machinery and Building. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., 
Amesbury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, 
Mass.; Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Kelsey Furnace 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Merritt & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; New York Knife 
Company, Walden, N. Y.; Ideal Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of 
Carpentersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Gurney Foundry Company, To- 
ronto, Ont.; Payne Engine Company, Elmira, 
N. Y.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch Manu- 
facturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer 
Co., Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator and Ma- 
chine Company, Honesdale, Pa.; Pittsburg Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Peckham 
Manufacturing Company, Kingston, N. Y.; 
American Hoist and Derrick Co. St. Paul, 
Minn.; American Iron and Steel Company, Leb- 
anon and Reading, Pa.; Kern Barber Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Stoves.—Gerner Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; ‘“Radi- 
ant Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, 
Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Wood ' and Furniture. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, 
Circleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., 
Paris, Ill. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; N. Drucker & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids Furniture Manufacturing Association, 
Grand Rapids; Mich.; Derby Desk Ca., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. 
Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Tll.; George 
Reeves, Cape May, N. J.; Hastings Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Taco- 
ma, Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., 


Cosmopolis, Wash.; Far West Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. 


Patrick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch Bros., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. 
Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.; 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter 
Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case 
Company, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, N. J. 


Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. Jug 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 
Miscellaneous, 


Bill Pasters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 


road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 


Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Pos- 
tum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. N. Mockett, Toledo, Ohio. 


———_@q—______ 
UNION LABEL MOST IMPORTANT. 


The strike and the boycott are unquestionably 
useful, if somewhat cumbersome, methods to attain 
the ends of labor unions. Suppose the strike and 
boycott could be combined into one weapon to 
strike for labor’s rights, and suppose that compos- 
ite weapon, made up of the strike and the boycott, 
were so simple that not only union men, but their 
friends and sympathizers, even to the smallest child, 
could use it to strike for labor rights—what then? 

At first blush you would say, if that could be 
done you would have a splendid tool with which to 
work out our destiny. What do you say, Mr. 
Union Man, when told that such a weapon is ready 
at hand for your use—and is sadly neglected by 
you? For it is a fact that every time you get a 
suit of clothes with the label on it, or a cigar out of 
a box with a label, or any other thing with a union 
label, you are in doing that continuously striking 
for better conditions and striking to make those 
conditions permanent, and at the same time you are 
boycotting in the most effective 
stuff without the union label which too many of us 
have been purchasing in the past. Will we further 
permit ourselves to be stamped as bum mechanics 
in the line of organization because we have in our 
hands this most excellent tool for organization—- 
the union label, and yet fail to make the best pos- 
sible use of it? 

Let each of us answer according to our own light. 
Get away from the idea.that your 5-cent piece for 
a cigar or plug tobacco or your $20 bill for a suit 
of clothes can’t do any particular good. Remember 


that all the members of organized labor in the 


United States spend probably $150,000 a day in 
nickels for cigars, and your nickel must be there 
to make the total. Remember that organized labor 
spends probably $300,000 a day for clothing, and 
your 50 cents or your $10 or $20 for a suit or over- 
coat must be among that total to swell it to those 
figures. Don’t spend this tremendous amount of 
money with scabs—spend it with union men—on the 
product of union. men, with the union label on it, 
—Ex, 
———__g—______ 


Stand firmly by your union and the great cause of 
labor, 


way the unfair” 


It’s Pure-That’s Sure 
MAJESTIC GINGER ALE 22.1 


Bottled Exclusively by 


MAJESTIC BOTTLING CO. Inc. 


Goetze, Spiro & Goetze, Proprietors 
Phone West 373 


Ellis and Beideman Streets, S. F. 


Manufacturers of 


All Flavors Distilled Water, Car- 
bonated Beverages, Etc. 


PRODUCTS BOTTLED BY UNION MEN 


O'CONNOR 
& CUSSEN 


Successors to 


O'CONNOR & O'REILLY 


UNION TAILORS AND 
UP TO DATE FUR- 
NISHERS ARE NOW 
LOCATED AT 132 VAN 
NESS AVE., WHERE 
WE HOPE TO SERVE 
ALL OF THE UNION 
MEN WITH THE 
BEST AND LATEST 
IN TAILORING AND 
FURNISHINGS 
AT THE MOST MOD- 
ERATE PRICES. 


O'CONNOR & 
CUSSEN 


132 Van Ness Avenue 
NEAR HAYES 


Formerly 
33-35 Fourth Street. 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street San Francisco 


UNION MEN Milkers Protective Union, 86 
and WOMEN | ww 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 


The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 


ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. : 


Any one desiring Union Milk ,should correspond 


with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 
W t d ] TO COMPLETE FILES OF 
QANt@G! tHE “Lasor CLARION” 

Any one having any of the following issues of the 
Lapor Crarion will confer a favor by notifying the 
Manager: 

Vol. Il.—Nos. 1, 24 and 36. 

Vol. V.—Nos. 4 and 5. 

The papers are wanted to complete the files. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first Tuesdays 
at 8 p. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets 
Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at headquarters. 
Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 

H. A. Harby, Sutro Baths. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 

P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
1st and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 

Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 

502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 34 Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Bootblacks—ist and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 

Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 2520 

Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 
ee conendays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 

Gate ave. 
ae Caners—Meet 8d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

a 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—lst and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—J. Blum, Secy., 
Post Office Station No. 2, Mission Road. 

Cemetery  Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 4 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Furniture and Piano Drivers—Wm. H. Marden, 
Secy., 147 Fair Oaks. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
eae and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, McNamara Hall, 
bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays. 

Janitors—Meet Ist Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. \ 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E.. T. O'Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—18A Diamond; 
meet Thursdays at headquarters. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 20th 
and Folsom. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. Decker, 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

ae newer Mailers—Henry Schutter, Secy., 253 

orth. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—2dand 4th Sundays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, Folsom Street Bulkhead; meet 
Tuesdays, 9 Mission. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo-Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sunday, 12 m., 

Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 


Locust; meet 


14th 


Eagles’ 


Secy., 417 


. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Saturdays, 22d 
and Folsom. ; 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 


| Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 


cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
oe ee Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and_Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p.m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 
Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 

corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Potrero Opera House, 18th 
and Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Weanesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners-—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Mondays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Typographical, No. 21—-Headquarters, 308 14th, 
128 se Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 th. 

Upholsterers—J. H. Peacock, Secy.; headquarters, 
640 Olive ave. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 


sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Scott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 


14th st. 
Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 


nesdays at 335 Noe st. 


2 ee 
A PRICELESS EMBLEM. 


The label is nothing less than the rock of union- 
ism. It is the priceless emblem of organized wage 
earners. In fact, it is their refuge, their citadel. 
It is the one means we have to evidence the product 
of union men. Its importance is everywhere mani- 
fest. The trade unionist who does not insist upon 
the label being upon that which he purchases fails 
in the work of advancing the interests of his craft 
and may be considered recreant to the principles 
which have become paramount in not only our or- 
ganization, but in every union of wage earners. 

What the password is to a secret society member, 
the label is as the symbol of unionism. Union 
men and women can promote its influence, can 
make it a potent factor in settling labor disputes, 
in shortening the hours of a workday, in procuring 
an advance in wages, and, further, the demand for 
it will make the employer realize his error if he 
fails or refuses to put this emblem of union labor 
upon the product he puts on the market. If the 
cry, “We want the label!” be substantiated with a 
vigorous boycott on non-label bearing products, 
union wage earners will reap as they sow. “The 
label!” “The label!” “The label!” Let the de- 
mand for it be emphatic, earnest, consistent, hon- 
est—J. M. Kreiter, in Typographical Journal. 

——————_&—___—_— 


In an address in Chicago on “Factory Inspec- 
tion,” Edgar T. Davis, State Factory Inspector of 
Illinois, said: “Illinois has absolutely no law for the 
protection of the health and welfare of its adult 
working people, but we have child labor laws superior 
to those of any other State. We believe in prose- 
cutions, and as a result lilinois also has less child 
labor than any other State. Within the last three 
years child labor has decreased nearly 80 per cent.” 

————_m@___——_ 

In helping our brother toilers to success we ad- 

vance our own interests. 


Robert H, Frost Lewis D. Wallenstein 


Wallenstein & Frost 


Van Ness and Golden Gate Aves. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


We have UNION MADE 


Suits, Overcoats, Pants 
GUNG TIRES Hi eas) hd eee 


The Union Label stands for Honest Labor and 
OUR PRICES SELL 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


BREWERS OF - 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 
STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale In all Leading Groceries and Saloons 


WHAT MADE ME FAMOUS 


My $25 SUITS 


TO YOUR MEASUREMENT 


NATE LEVY 


Note I use the label. 
| ae 


(Formerly of Arm- 
strong & Levy.) 


UNION TAILOR 


1020: FILLMORE ST., Near Golden Gate Ave. 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-llade Clothing 


entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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-Goldwin, 


Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benham, Fisk & Slyter, 684 San Jose Ave. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 641 Stevenson. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen's Journal. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 517 Market. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travers_ Press, JForty-ninth 
Shafter, near Telegraph, Oakland. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 3 

Elite Printing Co., 3257 Twenty-fourth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

German Demokrat, 643 Stevenson. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Bighth. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Thos. S., 1612 Guerrero. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Guedet, L. F., 131 Falcon Ave. 

Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 567 Williams, Oakland. 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, EB. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leichner Printing Co., 1542% Fifteenth. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 

Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 High- 
teenth Ave. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush, 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2488 Sacramento. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Peterson, Con. H., 33 Ivy Ave. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Kighth, 
Oakland. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 

Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard? 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 

Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 

Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 

Thompson & Adams, 2231 Mission. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


and 


LABOR CLARION. 


(96 } Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 
(85) Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
$333 Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

a3 Van Cott, W. S., 1 Post. 
(35 ) Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
(138) Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O’Farrell. 
(92) Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 
(34) Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 
(112) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 

BOOKBINDERS 

(116) Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
(93) Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
(47) Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
(129) McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
(130) McIntyre, Jno..B., Fifth and Folsom. 
(181) Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
(28) Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
(132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(32) Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
(133) Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 

McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider_Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 


above, 
——$_$_$—_________ 
A Cold Fact. 


Boy—‘Is three dollars a week all I’m to get?” 

Superintendent—“Oh, no; besides your salary, you 
will learn the business.” : 

Boy—“And when I learn the business do I get 
more pay?” 

Superintendent—“Oh, dear, no. When you are 
worth more we shall let you go, and take another 
boy and let him learn the business.”—E-. 


sD PRINT. 
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On Your Printing 


lf a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 
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_The English Winston Churchill spoke in London 
recently to a party of journalists, saying it was_as- 
tonishing how keenly sensitive to newspaper criti- 
cism the ordinary person was, and quoted what he 
said was a letter received by an editor in the United 
States, as follows: “Dear Sir—I regret to inform 
you that on my way home from the saloon this 
evening I fell into a political altercation with Col 
Jonas P. Walker of this town, in the course of 
which a slight misunderstanding arose and I am 
very sorry to think that in the end I shot him. I 
should add also that, carried away by the excite- 
ment of the moment I also scalped him. But I 
earnestly hope that no exaggerated account of this 
painful episode will appear in the columns of your 
paper.” —Argonaut. 1 


Housekeeper—I heard your brother who died in 
California, left you a thousand dollars, Dinah. That 
will be a great help to you. Wash Lady—Deedy it 
will, Missus. Ah’s been needin’ a pianner, an’ a 
phonograft, an’ a oil paintin’ of mahsaif in a gilt 
frame foh yeahs, an’ now, bress de good Lawd, Ah 
kin hab ’em!—Ex. : 


aes Cae 

“Mickey, what's a philanthropist?” “Well, it’s like 
this: If I wuz to swipe a quarter from ye when ye 
wuzn’t lookin’, an’ den offer to give ye a dime, if 
ye’d promise to buy a toot’ brush with it, I’d be one 
of dem things.”—Ex. 


oe 

Jaspar—So the Orville Swells have really got into 
society? Jumpuppe—Sure they have. They have 
had a hyphen put in their name and their appendixes 
taken out.—Exchange. 

——————_ 

Aunt—I think you say your prayers very nicely, 
Reggie. Young Hopeful—Ah, but you should hear 
me gargle!—Punch. 

-~@- 

Demand union-label clothing. 


WILL & FINCK 


Cutlery, Barber Furniture and 
Supplies, Sporting Goods, Etc. 


Razor and Shears Grinding our Specialty 


Repairing of all kinds 


1686 MARKET STREET 


COR. HAIGHT AND GOUGH 


ARE BACK TO THE OLD STAND 
SEVENTH anp MARKET STREETS, 
LARGER THAN EVER; MODERN 
STORE, MODERN WORKSHOP, PERFECT TAILORING AT 


MODERATE PRICES, 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL. 


STRICTLY UNION IN EVERY DETAIL. 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE, THE irIsH TAILors 


11-15 Seventh Street, near Market 
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George Ade and the Turkey. 
George Ade, on his last European trip, spent a 


good deal of time in the Amerika’s smoking room, 
but, as his wont is, was quiet. 

The humorists of the smoking room clustered 
around Mr. Ade night after night. They told him 
all their latest stories. They did their best to shine 
before the young man. 

One evening, toward the end of the voyage, they 
begged Mr. Ade to tell a story in his turn. 

“We have done our best to amuse you,” said a 
Western millionaire. “We have given you many a 
yarn that will come in useful when you get to work 
on your next book. Now it’s your turn. Fire away.” 

Mr. Ade pondered a moment. Then he said: 

“I can’t tell you a story, gentlemen, but I’ll ask 
you a conundrum. What is the difference between 
me and a turkey?” 

Everybody gave the conundrum up. 

“The difference between me and a turkey,” said 
Mr. Ade slowly, “is that the turkey is not stuffed 
with chestnuts until after it is dead.’.—New York 
Tribune. 

; Se Oe Leer 
Hard on the Gramophone Man. 

The old gentleman drew up quickly as the woman 
burst round the corner and calmly surveyed her. 

“Oh, sir,’ she began breathlessly, “will you come 
at once? There’s two brutes o’ men jumpin’ on a 
poor gramophone man!” 

“What sort of a man is he?” asked the old gen- 
tleman, unperturbed. 

“Oh, sir, he’s a poor man wot”—— 

“No, no! You don’t understand me. 
man or a little man?” 

“Well, he ain’t ’arf their size, anyhow,” said the 
woman. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “I don’t see that there's any 
need for me to come. If he’s only a little fellow 
I dare say they can manage him between them.’— 
Judy. 


Is he a big 


> 

The teacher was trying to explain to his scholars 
the term “accidental death,” and said: “If in passing 
over a rotten bridge I tumble into the river and am 
drowned, what would call that?” “We would call 
that a holiday for the next day.”—Flicgende Blatter. 

fet 

“My husband and I had an awful quarrel yester- 
day.” “How sad! What was it about?” “I found 
a letter in his pocket written by a woman.” “Mercy! 
I don’t wonder you were angry.” “I should say so. 
It was one I’d given him to mail a week ago.”— 
Cleveland News. 

fees 

“Don’t you find the ride home to Swamphurst 
rather long and lonely?” asked Citimen. “Well,” 
replied Sububs, “it’s long, but I can’t say it’s lonely. 
I usually have a new servant girl with me.’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

ee 

Weary—‘“Say, Dusty, you know dat we's thought 
a great deal of.” Dusty—‘Wot makes yer think 
so?” Weary—"'’Cause dere ain't a week goes by 
but dere ain’t sumpin’ in de comic papers about us.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

pe ee 

“There’s an article on feminine extravagance I 
want my wife to be sure and read. How will [ 
manage it?” Friend—“Cut it out of the paper and 
tear it up. She'll never rest until she gets another 
paper to see what you cut out.”—Philadelphia Press. 

—————_—@____—__ 

Farmer Wayback—“Here’s a column in the daily 
paper headed ‘The People’s Forum.’” His Wife— 
“Fer who, Silas? Why don’t you read on?”—Nezw 
Orleans Times-Demoerat. 

—————E 

“What do you thing of the passes the railroads 
are giving this year?” 

“Haven’t seen them. What do they look like?” 

“A pair of shoes.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

= —> 

Smith—“Did your father-in-law leave you any- 
thing when he died?” Jones—“Yes; my 
mother.”—Chicago Daily News. 


wife’s 


LABOR CLARION. 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


FORMER LY Examiner BLiva@. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


New Type 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 


Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 

FRANK J. SYMMES, Pres. O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. NELSON, Vice-Pres. E. W, RUNYON, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY BRUNNER, Cashier 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


$2,578,695.41 

1,000,000.00 

38,531,917.28 

Daniel Meyer, First 

cond Vice-President; 

Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
Secretary; A. H. Muller, 
Goodfellow & Eells, General 


Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


Established 1849 


909 FUEMORE 909 


Formerly 534-536 Third Street 
Headquarters for PANAMA HATS 


Send your Panama Hat to be cleaned and 
bleached before the summer rush. 


Baldwin Jewelry Co. 


Agents for All American Watches 


Factory on Premises 


1261 Van Ness Avenue, at Sutter 


SAN FRANCISCO 


This is the only gen- 
Label of the 


\ 


WW United Cloth Hat 


icf and Cap Makers of 
Ss North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 


DRINK BEER 


See that this Label is on 
the Keg or Bottle. 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


WHEN YOU 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


you insist. 


urticaria 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


__ BOSTON, MASS, 


